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CAPITALIZING CURIOSITY 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 
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BUSINESS friend recently made the statement that he felt the greatest 

deficiency among young people today is lack of observation and 

apparent inability to see the things all about them. He said, “It is 
not difficult to find people who can do any given piece of work, provided some- 
one else points the way, but it is exceedingly difficult to find anyone who can 
observe details surrounding that piece of work which may affect its per- 
formance.” 

I am inclined to think that the power of observation is lacking in a great 
percentage of older people as well, and possibly that explains the fact that chil- 
dren in our schools are not trained to observe more carefully. 

The speed with which we travel in all phases of life has a tendency to create 
j a habit of accepting a casual picture of our surroundings and allowing our con- 
i i| clusions to be drawn from this. We ride in our autos and our object seems to 

/\) be to see how far we can go in a given time, rather than how much we can see in 
that time. We ‘‘do”’ Europein six weeks and discuss freely the various countries 
and their people. Wedo our work in the same way. We fail to observe those 
little details that really make the difference between a superficial impression 
and an actual knowledge of facts. We come to have a little knowledge of many 
things and a thorough knowledge of very few. It is possible for one to be 
mechanically perfect in his work, and yet an absolute liability, so far as his 
employer is concerned, because someone else must do his thinking for him. 

The power of observation comes naturally to children. They are curious 
about everything that comes into their world; and if they lose that curiosity, 
which can only be satisfied by detailed information, we, as educators, are not | ee | 
blameless. There is always the impulse to move on more hurriedly and measure i we 
accomplishments by fixed standards. Such standards are dangerous. Every N m |) 
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invention, every discovery, in fact every item of progress in our civilization is a 
direct result of the observation of details on the part of some individual. They Af 
are not the result of rules found in any textbook; such things do not happen,— ys- ( 
they are the outgrowth of careful study of details. |) 7 | 

Early habits are not easily broken and it is our business to see that those \} Jf 
habits are constructive and not superficial. Early training frequently makes \ A| 
the difference between the employer and the employee. I am of the opinion 
that many workmen in our factories could just as well have been employers of 
oe they formed habits of close study of the things about them in their | Par 
early life | 

Are we observing the human material in our charge? Are we looking for if ae 
the unusual, hoping to develop a genius and content with the knowledge that 
we have contributed our bit by giving that genius the right start; or are we 
rather attempting to develop an average product which, however perfect it 
may be when measured by the commonly accepted standards, will never be 
able to make any definite contribution to society? 
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April Walk 
By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


“Softly,” said the juniper; 

“‘Careful,” said the pointed fir; 

White birches swayed as if to say, 

“This way, this way.” 

Young ferns were close against the rocks, 
And ground the color of a fox. 
Underneath, the pine tree 

Was smelling very pleasantly. 


“Come,” said the brown brook; 
“Come,” said the wind that shook 
Ribbon willow boughs and slim 
Alders by the water’s brim. 

Cold water purled around the stone; 
A single bit of color shone 

Where one dandelion came 

To burn a golden April flame. 


Now I remembered bitter days. 

Cold and dark and barred ways; 
And though I heard the stream call, 
At first I would not go at all. 

But I saw a robin there, 

And then a spotted fish leaped where 
The dark pool lies above the rack 

Of rocks that hold the water back. 


And the dandelion said ‘‘Come!”’ 

And the willow boughs had some 

Small, insistent magic, so 

I went where they told me to go. 

I’d like to tell you what I heard 

From stream and willow bough and bird, 
But only their own speech will do 

For things they have to tell to you. 


Yet you may learn it any day 
This time of year. Just put away 
The weight of Winter, bend your ear 
To any growing thing and hear 
The clear instruction it will give— 
Wisdom, rare and fugitive. 
Life that broke and overflowed 
Will lead you on an April road. 
—The New York Times 
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Nature Trailing 


By H. Carr, 


Assistant Curator, Department of Public Education, American Museum of Natural History 


NE of the most popular, straightforward 

and simple methods for the teaching of 

nature study is to be found in the develop- 

ment of a nature trail. In teaching 

almost any subject it is often of great 
advantage to begin at the source of things. 
The true sources of nature study are to be found 
only in the out-of-doors. The woods, fields and 
streams offer limitless possibilities for instruction 
in natural science. The 


nature. In this way attention may be drawn to 
the label and then to the object in a most de- 
cisive way. The conceptionof the nature trail, 
though not a new one, has received much im- 
petus from teachers of nature over the length 
and breadth of the land. All of this has come 
about in the last few years. Interest in na- 
ture study is increasing to great proportions in 
this country. Evidences of its growth are to be 
found on every hand. 


- 


main problems are, “where 
to begin” and “how to 
continue after a start has 
been made.” 

It is well enough for a 
naturalist teacher to lead 
a group of pupils through 
the woods, pointing to this 
tree or bird and describing 
that rock or flower. He 
may be a good instructor 
and may possess a fine 
knowledge of his subject; 
nevertheless it is doubt- 
ful,in many cases, whether 
the pupils could go over 
the same paths alone and 
remember a fraction of 
what they had been told. 
An ordinary nature walk, 
unless it has for its objec- 
tive the concentration on 
a single theme in the gen- 
eral harmony of nature, 
is apt to be confusing 
to a remarkable degree. 


It often happens that there is a story 
within a story. This is true in the instance 
of Mr. Carr’s paper. In the Palisade 
Interstate Park on the Hudson River there 
is a Trailside Museum from which radiate 
about one mile and a half of nature trails. 
The American Museum of Natural History 
was invited to co-operate in the develop- 
ment of the twenty acres of woodland con- 
tributed for the project. William H. Carr, 
a young scientist, was appointed to build 
the trails, arrange for exhibits and act as 
resident naturalist in charge of this impor- 
tant outdoor educational experiment. 

During the first season 23,000 adults 
and children followed these trails. As the 
opportunity becomes more widely known 
this figure will be multiplied. Mr. Carr’s 
modest description of his undertaking 
should help every community to make 
nature trails the fashion, and at the same 
time enrich the lives of those whose foot- 
steps follow them. 


Together with this in- 
crease of enthusiasm has 
come the steady demand: 
‘How may I teach nature 
inthe open?” The nature 
trail, as it has recently 
been developed, is a direct 
answer to this question. 
This particular vehicle of 
instruction provides a 
definite objective for the 
information seeker who 
follows labeled paths. In 
some instances it gives in 
a subtle manner knowl- 
edge to persons who 
wander along the trails 
without the slightest in- 
tention of learning any- 
thing. 

To explain, or rather 
to indicate, the aim and 
the operation of nature 
trails, the two following 
labels from the trails at 
Bear Mountain on the 


There is so much to see that a background of 
bewilderment is easily built up. The trees are 
too apt to merge into the rocks, and the flowers 
into the birds. There is a certain very definite 
lack of clarity and of understanding that detracts 
from the educational value of the walk. The 
beginner’s eye has been permitted to travel over 
the landscape without being brought to focus upon 
the natural objects that constituted the lesson. 
The idea of labeling these natural objects, in 
place, is as old as the most ancient botanical 
garden—perhaps older. It is the idea of the 
nature trail to mark trees, rocks and other 
important natural features just where they occur in 


Hudson may prove to be enlightening. The 
first one, in an effort to give the work a personal 
note, says: 


“This Trail was Built for You!” 


The next label introduces the visitor to the 
idea of the project. It reads: 


“Signs Along the Trail. 

“How many of us are able to read, unaided, 
the ‘signs’ of nature? Let the guiding labels 
take the place of a naturalist friend who has an 
interesting story to tell you as you follow the 
trails.”’ 
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A BULLETIN BOARD AT THE START GIVES THE ‘“‘HIGH POINTS”’ OF NATURE INTEREST FOR CURRENT WEEKS 


American Museum of Natural History. 


This invitation was read by more than fifty 
thousand people during the summer of 1928. 
The Bear Mountain Trails, supported by the 
American Museum of Natural History, though 
fifty miles from New York, are drawing ever- 
increasing crowds of persons who not only read 
the first few labels but who continue. From 
the initial label the path leads along over rocks 
and wood trails, across several brooks, for about 
two miles through a beautiful section of the 
Hudson highlands. Descriptive labels are placed 
about twenty feet apart, all along the way. 
These labels give more than mere names. They 
also tell important facts. In so far as is possi- 
ble, they tell the “why” and the “how” of the 
story; yet they are never lengthy. Thirty 
words are considered the limit for any one sign. 
Very few run over twenty words in length. 

There are many pine trees along the paths. 
It has been necessary to label at least fifteen of 
them; nevertheless each label tells a different 
story. Here is one: 


“This is a White Pine. 

“It has been called ‘King of the Forest.’ 
It sometimes grows to what may be called a 
‘knightly height’ of 200 feet.” 

Another pine sign reads: 

“Pitch Pine. 


“Notice that this tree has three needles in a 
bundle. White Pine has five.”’ 


Teachers and others who have visited these 
trails at Bear Mountain with the intention of 
starting nature trails of their own in school 
grounds, summer camps or city parks, have been 
primarily interested in the subject-matter con- 
tained on the labels. They have copied them 
and have inquired as to where the printed list 
of the labels might be obtained. It is always 
wise to make one’s own signs. However, a few 
of the typical labels that readily tell how some 
of the work is carried out might be of assistance. 
It is easy to label trees and shrubs, but a trail 
maker must remember that the “sermons in 
stones,” the story of birds and of animals, and 
the information about the general “lay of the 
land,” are often equally important to the hikers 
who follow along. Here are some of the botan- 
ical labels. First of all: 


“Yellow Birch. 
“To recognize this tree by its trunk notice 
the yellowish bark which cracks into strips, 
curling at the ends.” 


Maple. 
“Why red? Look for red in the winter twigs, 
in the spring blossoms, in the summer fruits, in 
the fall leaves.”’ 


“Mountain Laurel 
is fast disappearing. Help us to save it by 
looking and leaving!” 


AG 


“Hemlock. 
“Socrates drank poison hemlock, but not 
from this kind of plant!” 


There are numerous labels describing the 
geology of the region. Unlike many of the 
botanical signs, they are of a permanent 
nature and are useful, winter and summer. 
Many botanical tags, especially those de- 
scribing flowers, have to be replaced and 
added to as the season advances and new 
flowers grow. These are some typical 
geology signs: 


“The Story Beneath Your Feet. 
“What is Geology? Do you know the 
main rocks of this region? Follow along 
and read the labels.” 
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LABELS ALONG THE TRAIL SUSTAIN INTEREST AS WELL AS 


“Bed. 
“The solid or foundation rock that you 
walk upon is called ‘bed rock.’ ” 


“Kind. 

“The large masses of bed rock that you are 
standing on are composed of Canada Hill Gran- 
ite.” 

“Outcrop. 

“You are standing on one! When the solid 
or bed rock comes out of the ground it is called 
an outcrop.” 


There are many insect labels along the trail, 
and several about toads and frogs, too. Turtles, 
some birds and a few mammals are housed in 


AN OBSERVATION BEEHIVE ALONG THE BEAR MOUNTAIN TRAILS 


American Museum of Natural History. 


GIVE INFORMATION 


American Museum of Natural History. 


the ‘‘zoo.” One of the ‘zoo’ animals is 
“‘Sachet,”’ a tame skunk, who manages to tell 
his own story by means of explanatory labels 
that flank his cage. There are a number of 
labels along the paths that deal with the inspi- 
rational as well as with the informational side of 
nature. One is this quotation from Mr. C. F. 
Hodge: 


“Nature study is learning those things in 
nature that are best worth knowing, to the end 
of doing those things that make life most worth 
living.”’ 

Another label of this type: 


book of life is complete 
without the inclusion of at 
least a few pages from na- 
ture’s great volume.” 


There is truly no task in 
finding things to label. The 
problem is rather how to label 
than what to label. Many 
persons have enjoyed signs 
along the trail and have sug- 
gested new ones. The build- 
ing of a nature trail is an 
employment that happily 
never ceases. There is ever 
something new to be done, 
some better way of doing 
things already considered fin- 
ished. Boys and girls can 
and do make their own trails. 
What a wholesome, interest- 
ing project itis for them! Give 
a, boy a dozen linen tags and 
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a pencil. Send him to a pre- 
viously designated path in 
the woods, school ground or 
park. Let him discover the 
joy of labeling things that 
others may read and know. 
Verify his work. Send an- 
other child to do likewise. 
Make it a project for a class, 
select the best labels and, 
as a reward to the labelers, 
provide more durable metal 
labels that will last longer. 
The work may be constantly 
added to, improved upon 
and the interest kept ever 
fresh. Sheet zinc, cut into 
squares, painted with flat 
white paint, lettered with 
India ink and then shellacked, 
will last a long time. Holes 
may be punched in the zinc 
with a nail and hammer, 
and wires will secure the sign 
to its object. 

All of this is more than a fascinating plan 
to stimulate and further nature study. It is a 
concrete idea that shows results for time spent. 
Conservation may readily be taught, for nature, 
understood, is safe from vandalism. Nature 
walks along a labeled trail are seldom fruitless, 
as far as education is concerned. You may 
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LABELS WITH ATTACHED TO SPECIMENS TELL THE ‘‘ROCK STORY’”’ 
N TOP OF AN OLD STONE WALL 


American Museum of Natural History. 


make a question and answer trail, a test trail, 
or a general information trail. Each and every 
one of them will do its share toward the teaching 
of nature in the open where this subject should 
be taught. Help nature to tell her own story! 
Start a nature trail in your neighborhood, for 
your school, and carry on! 


Bringing the ‘l’ree-Dwellers 
into the Schoolroom 


By DorotuEea Jackson, Seattle Public Schools 


study of primitive life, such as that 
sia] Of the Tree-Dwellers, aims to give the 
SN! child a cultural background by which 
B&| he may better understand his own neigh- 

borhood. The procedure in developing 
a unit of this type is therefore greatly influenced 
by the social background of the children. For 
this reason it is desirable to study briefly the 
environment of the children who took part in 
this particular unit. 

Their neighborhood is comprised mostly of 
various kinds of stores, theaters, garages, gas 
stations, apartment houses, rooming houses and 
hotels. A majority of the children live in these 


apartment and rooming houses. They have no 
place to play comfortably, either outdoors or 
indoors, due to crowded conditions. Usually 
both parents are employed all day so the children 
are sent to school in the morning and not required 
to be home until five or six o’clock at night. 
Consequently their leisure time is unsupervised. 
The chief amusement of these children is going 
to the “movies.” The child who attends only 
two a week is the exception. They have no one 
to take them to museums or to the woods. No 
one has time to interest them in trees, flowers, 
birds, good literature, beautiful music or artistic 
pictures. Their health habits are irregular. 
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Their diet is seldom carefully planned. Their 
hours of rest are often disturbed. It is difficult 
for the parents to come to school for conferences 
with the teacher because of working hours. As 
a result they come very seldom. 

The study of the Tree-Dwellers was approached 
through the children’s timely interest in air- 
planes. They were making airplanes. They 
were looking for pictures of Colonel Lindbergh 
and the “Spirit of St. Louis” to mount in their 
large community picture book called ‘Brave 
Lindy.” They were asked to imagine what 
they would see if they could really go up in a 
plane with Lindbergh. Many of the children 
had made short flights above the city so they 
told us very accurately just what they might 
have seen. 

Was their landscape always like it is today? 
The children immediately thought of Indian 
days. When asked to think farther back than 
the Indians, they had not one idea of which 
they were sure. A time before the~ Indians 
had never occurred to them. They were by 
this time intensely interested and eager to find 
out who lived here before the Indians. As a 
result they were ready for the introduction to 
the study of the Tree-Dwellers with a real 
purpose in mind. This approach was used 
because of the great interest in the Lindbergh 
expedition which was taking place. It proved 
to be most effective. Another approach might 
be through an interest in new buildings in the 
community, asking the children to think how 
the country looked before there was any kind 
of a shelter. There are innumerable approaches 
which, because of a present current interest on 
the part of the children, would stimulate the 
desired response. 

To appreciate the setting for this study it is 
necessary to know the whole community-life 
plan for the primary grades. 


Kindergarten and First Grade 
Home and School Life. Immediate Surroundings 


ee Our Neighborhood Today 
Second A......... The Primitive Neighborhood 
Third A... Stories of Children in Other Lands, 


Karly Cave-Men 


The following outline from the primitive-life 
course of study will give a comprehensive view 
of the unit as a whole: 


I. Sharptooth’s Community. 


A. The People Themselves. 
1. Shelter. 
2. Food. 

3. Clothing. 
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A MUSEUM IN PRIMITIVE LIFE WAS DEVELOPED 


B. Their Immediate Surroundings. 
1. Natural Setting. 
a. Surface. 
b. Climate. 
2. Plants. 
3. Animals. 


II. Work in the Primitive Community. 
A. Hunting. 
B. Fishing. 
C. Digging Roots. 
D. Picking Berries. 
E. Making Baskets. 


III. Play in the Primitive Community. 


We began this study by telling the class that 
the people who lived before the Indians were not 
like the people of today because they lived so 
differently. They could not have food like ours 
because they did not have fire. They could 
not wear clothes like ours because they did not 
know how to make them. They did not have 
homes like ours. The question, ‘‘What kind 


of homes do you suppose they had?” brought 
such answers a8 “Did they live in tents?” “Did 
No one thought of trees 
Yet there were Tree-Dwellers. 


they live in caves?” 
as real homes. 
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Why? The meaning of the word “dweller” was 
explained. The children were asked at this 
point if they would like to read a book about 
Tree-Dwellers. The book* was then placed in 
their hands with the suggestion that it was not 
to be opened until it was the right time to do so. 

Many of the interesting features of the book 
were noted before the first story was read. The 
design on the cover was discussed. Why was 
this design chosen? After a satisfactory con- 
clusion everyone opened his book. The illustra- 
tions leading up to the first chapter were enjoyed. 
The significance of each one was considered. 
The trails on the map were followed to see 
where they ended. The trees where Sharp- 
tooth slept, his drinking place, were found. 
The children were now ready to read the first 
story. As they wished to keep each new story 
as a surprise they looked only at the title of 
the first chapter in the table of contents. They 
wondered what this story would tell them. They 
were very eager to read “A Story of Long Ago.” 

The class had not read far when it was realized 
that most of the children did not have the neces- 
sary background for this study. What were 
plains, valleys, uplands, marshes, they asked? 
An excursion to Montlake Park, where many of 
these land formations could be seen, was arranged. 
Each child took a copy of the list ‘““Tree-Dweller 
Words,” which follows: 


profit wander uplands — underbrush 
shelter valley lulled 

trample dense lingered 

protect plains slender 


This list included geographic features which the 
children wished to see, also words such as “‘profit,”’ 
“dense,”’ “‘lingered,’’ which they wished to learn 


*The Tree-Dwellers,’’ by Katharine E. Dopp. 


EVERY CHILD HAD A COSTUME 
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to use. Additions to the list were made before 
returning from the excursion, as “marsh” and 
“thicket.” 

The children played they were real Tree- 
Dwellers on this excursion. They climbed trees. 
They hunted for berries and nuts. They looked 
for rocks which would make good tools or did 
all of the things possible which they knew Sharp- 
tooth had done. They even tried to arrange 
themselves comfortably on the branches of trees 
ready to sleep in real Tree-Dweller fashion. 

The children returned to their reading with 
a new understanding. Swamps, valleys, uplands, 
marshes, were realities instead of mere words. 
They learned to use many new words. Group 
compositions were dictated after returning from 
their excursions. 


THE GIRLS’ TRIP. 


Once upon a time Miss Jackson took us out 
to Montlake. We went to study about the 
Tree-Dwellers. 

We found some good shelter for Sharptooth 
in a madrona tree. Lucy found some bark by 
this tree. We saw a hazel-nut tree. It had 
catkins on it. 

There were sharp and heavy rocks right by 
the marsh, which Sharptooth might have used 
to crack nuts. 

We saw the marsh where the hogs might have 
waded. There were some cat-tails growing in 
this marsh. 

We brought home a little branch of madrona, 
a branch of hazel-nut and some sharp rocks. 


Our study of the animals of this period had 
not gone far when we discovered by a census 
that fourteen children had never seen a live 
elephant, twenty-four had never seen a live 
bison, eight had never seen a live bear. They 
had merely seen pictures of them. These ani- 
mals could be seen at the zoo at Woodland Park. 
As travel by street car was impractical 
because of a necessary transfer down- 
town, a bonded city bus was engaged. 
Forty children, each bearing a care- 
fully written list of Tree-Dweller 
mammals, two eighth-grade assist- 
ants and the teacher boarded the 
bus. The lists were as follows: 


TREE-DWELLER MAMMALS. 


cave bear __ bear rabbit 
tiger wildcat bison 
rhinoceros badger fox 
hyena elephant sheep 
mammoth wild hog zebra 
sabre-tooth panther squirrel 
wild cattle wolf gopher 


lion 


hippopotamus oxen 
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Upon arriving at the park the chil- 
dren were divided into three groups 
which were going to try to keep out 
of each other’s way. Each group had 
a leader, who was prepared to answer 
questions about the animals. The 
trip was a real success. The lions 
roared, the bears took baths and 
climbed trees, the sheep bleated. It 
was just the time of day when there 
was much activity at the zoo. These 
animals would never be mere picture- 
book animals to thechildren again, and 
group compositions and individual 
stories resulted from this excursion. 

Every child earned his money for 
bus fare and wrote his letter telling 
just how he did it. This is a resume 
of the letters received by the teacher: 


HOW WE EARNED OUR MONEY FOR 
THE EXCURSION TO WOODLAND PARK. 


One child helped a garage man. 

Ten children washed and dried the dishes. 

Two children cleared the table. 

Four children sold papers. 

One child cleaned the floor of his father’s car. 

One child helped her mother when she was sick. 

One child brought the coal into the house. 

Two children swept the floor. 

One child put the clothes in the washtub. 

Two children dusted. 

One child helped his father put up the aerial 
which had fallen down. 

One child helped with the shopping. 

One child helped with the housework. 

Two children went to the store. 

One child helped her father pack to go on a 
trip to Alaska. 

One child washed her mouth with listerine 
two times. 

One child washed her knuckles clean before 
dinner. 

One child made up the couch. 

One child helped her father by doing errands 
for him. 

One child cooked her own breakfast. 

One child sold bottles. 

One child set the table. 

One child took cod-liver oil without making 
faces. 

One child carried in wood. 


The tree vocabulary of most of the children 
consisted of ‘Christmas tree’’ and “‘maple tree.’ 
They knew nothing about evergreen trees and 
didn’t even know why they were so-called. Our 
The 


next excursion must be to the woods. 
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MAKING THE TICKET BOOTH REQUIRED MUCH PLANNING 


preparation for this trip necessarily had to be 
more extensive than for the trips heretofore. 
The children studied specimens of the trees 
and plants they were to see, noting the char- 
acteristics of each. In this way they were pre- 
pared to identify them as they found them in the 
woods. The children checked the following list, 
indicating the plants they saw while on the trip. 


LONG-AGO PLANT LIFE. 
oak birch grass 
alder laurel moss 
fir spruce willow 
wild-plum rushes yew 
truffle blueberries 


We now began making our own Tree-Dweller 
books of large folded sheets of bogus paper. 
The children mounted specimens of some of 
the trees in their books. They wrote these 
stories to accompany the specimens: 

This is spurce. 

It is a bluish-green color. 

Its needles are prickly. 

When you touch spruce it feels like needles 
pricking your hand. 

Spruce is used for airplanes because it is light 
and strong. 

Some people call it the ““Ouch”’ tree. 


This is fir. 

Its needles are softer than spruce. 

Douglas fir will grow over 250 feet tall if we 
let it alone. 

We use the small trees for Christmas trees. 

We should not waste fir trees for they are very 
good for making lumber. 


This is cedar. 

It smells so fragrant. 

The branches look something like ferns. 
Cedar makes good shingles. 


‘ 
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This is pine. 

It is more bushy than some trees. 

The needles are longer than fir needles. 

They grow in bundles of five on this kind of 
pine. 

The pine tree is such a pretty green. 

Pine is used for inside finishing of houses. 


This is yew. 

The needles are very dark green. 

They have a pretty light-green back. 

The needles are wider than the spruce or fir 
needles. 

The Indians used yew to make bows. 


The children decided now that they would 
like to give some plays for the pleasure of another 
group in the building who were also reading 
“The Tree-Dwellers.” The first consideration 
was the equipment necessary for giving these 
plays. A list was made and filed for reference. 
Among the items on the list was “A ticket 
office.”’ A large packing box was used for the 
exterior. The committee which volunteered to 
do this piece of work had hardly started when 
they realized that their ideas were not very 
clear as to what was needed in a real ticket 
office. An excursion to see some was planned. 
The committee visited five different ticket offices 
before they were ready to go back to school to 
work on their own. 

Scenery must be made and painted. As the 
children wished it to be as realistic as possible 
they chose the birch, plum and fir trees for the 
design because they were trees of the Tree- 
Dweller time. Birch and plum trees in the 
neighborhood and fir trees in Washington Park 

were studied before the painting began. 

‘ Costumes were the next necessity. The ani- 
mal and Tree-Dweller costumes were made of 
gunny sacks. They were designed as nearly 
like the pictures in the book as possible. The 


tree costumes were made of green crepe paper. 


PAINTING THE SCENERY IN SIMPLE, LARGE TREE DESIGNS 


They were rather fanciful for they could not 
be just like trees. Most of the properties for 
the plays were made before the characters were 
chosen. The animal costumes, headbands, orna- 
ments, tools, weapons and torches were com- 
munity property. Each child had his own Tree- 
Dweller costume though he may not have made 
it himself. The spirit which prevailed during 
ali of the planning and the work reflected a 
kindliness and helpfulness in preparing for the 
needs of the group. 

After the plays had been selected, the char- 
acters chosen, the preliminary practicing com- 
pleted, the time for rehearsals and criticisms 
arrived. Standards for criticism needed to be 
established. The following standards were for- 
mulated by the children: 


STANDARD FOR CRITICISM OF PLAYS. 


Do the characters speak so that we can under- 
stand them? 

Do they act so that we know what they are 
trying to do? 

Do they know their play? 

Do the characters talk between times so that 
we can hear them? 


Each group received rigid ¢riticism from the 
audience. ‘Time for re-practicing was arranged. 
The final rehearsal showed that the plays were 
greatly improved. The entire management of 
the production was handled by the children. 
They sold the tickets, gave out the programs 
and ushered their patrons to their seats. They 
managed the curtains, the change of scenery, 
the changes of costume, giving of signals, and 
assembling their groups with as little delay as 
possible. 

An analysis of the activities the children 
participated in during their primitive life unit 
may be helpful: 


Getting Ready for Our Plays. 
A. Scenery. 

1. The background was made of wrap- 
ping paper mounted on a wooden 
frame. 

2. The wings were made of composition 
board mounted on apple boxes to 
make it stand up. 

3. The scenery was painted with calci- 
mine paint. 

B. Ticket Office. 

1. This was a dry goods box stained on 
the outside, calcimined on the 
inside and equipped with a ticket 
roll, a shelf, a money drawer and 
a bench large enough for two 
children. 


| 
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C. Costumes. 
1. Gunny sacks. 
2. Crepe paper. 
3. Clay ornaments. 
4. Feathers for the headbands. 


D. Accessories. 
1. Torches with crepe-paper fire. 
2. Wooden clubs. 
3. Basket made of rushes. 
4. A fire made of cardboard and decorated 
with calcimine and crepe paper. 
Cards with Roman numerals giving the 
numbers of the acts. 


E. Plays. 

1. The plays to be used were selected by 

the children. 

2. The hunting dance was arranged by 
the children from suggestions given 
in the Tree-Dweller book. 

The chairmen of the plays were chosen 
by the teacher. 

4. The chairmen listed the characters 
needed for the different plays. 

The children chose the parts they wished 
to play and the chairmen with whom 
they wished to work. 


F. Advertising. 
1. A letter was written to each pro- 
spective patron. 
2. Hand bills were distributed. 
3. Cards which indicated the location of 
the theater were posted. 


Or 


or 


Our Museum. 


A. Labeled pictures of the animals named in 
the book were mounted on long strips of 
black paper and hung on the wall. 


B. A large calcimine painting of ‘Frightened 
by Fire.” 

C. A collection of various kinds of stones, 
bark, bones, toy animals, birds, egg- 
shells, weapons, tools, each bearing its 
explanatory story written by the exhib- 
itor. 


D. A human skull, leg bone and two arm 
bones dug up by a member of the 
group when digging for petrified wood 
to be exhibited in the museum. 

Posters. 
A. Individual cut-paper posters bearing these 
titles were made: 
. Getting food. 
. Shelter. 
. Travel. 
. Drinking. 
Fire. 
. Cracking nuts. 
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B. A large-group calcimine frieze of the first 
fire was made and used in the play. 


C. A frieze of wild animal free-hand cut-outs. 
Composing lullabies. 


D. The girls composed original lullabies which 
Sharptooth might have sung to Bodo. 
Writing Stories. 
A. Group compositions. 
B. Individual stories. 


C. Brief stories of the play. 


Writing Letters. 


A. A letter to mother asking for permission 
to go on excursions. 


B. A letter to the teacher telling how the 
money for one excursion was earned. 


C. Many “thank you” letters for illustrative 
material loaned and privileges granted. 


D. Letters to prospective patrons. 


Excursions. 


A. Taking a Trip to Montlake Park. 
1. Getting written permission from parents. 
2. Making rules for conduct. 
3. Making the list of things to be seen. 
4. Checking the “things to be seen.” 


B. Taking a Trip to Woodland Park. 
1. Getting written permission from the 
parents. 


2. Earning the fare. 
3. Writing a letter to Miss Jackson sellin 
how the money was earned. 
4. Making the list of animals to be seen. 
5. Reviewing the rules for conduct. 
6. Checking the animals which were seen. 
C. Taking a Trip to Washington Park. 
1. Parents’ permission. 
2. Studying specimens of trees to be seen. 
3. Making a list of long-ago plant life for 
reference on the trip. 
4. Reviewing rules for conduct. 
5. Checking plants and animals seen on 
the trip. 
D. A visit to a rock collection in the eighth- 


grade room. 

1. Making a collection in the Tree-Dweller 
Museum. 

2. Trying to learn the names of some kinds 
of rocks. 

3. Making rules for conduct. 

(Continued on page 55) 


The Playground in 
Community Gardening 


By Estuer L. Smitu, Playground Commission, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


W ith an celta of over six 
Sodio children this past year, from 
F| the tiny folk of six years of age up to and 

including high-school boys and _ girls. 
When we have available garden space, as we 
did our first year, we are glad to welcome 
working boys and girls and adults. It is our 
plan to have garden space, however small, for 
anyone in the community who may desire it. 
Asour garden work is carried on during the spring 
and summer months only, we begin our organ- 
ization very early each spring. The children 
come from all the schools, both public and private. 
The co-operation of the schools with our work is 
whole-hearted, and it is a pleasure to enter the 
schoolrooms and note the interest and enthusiasm 
of both teachers and pupils in gardening. Enroll- 
ment cards are provided for name, age, address 
and location of the garden. Any child who 
wishes to have his garden at home may do so, 
and he has the same privileges that are granted 
the child in the playground garden. At the 
time of enrollment each child is requested to 
make a plan for his garden, purchase his seeds 
and have his tools in good condition. We ask 


them to arrange for a border of flowers but occa- 
sionally we find a boy who wishes to have vege- 


We have been a year obtaining this story 
of a city’s schools, playgrounds and homes 
working together, through the inspiration 
of one woman, in making the earth “bring 
forth fruit.” Mrs. Smith is so busy 
developing gardens and children that she 
has little time for writing, but we are sure 
our readers will find her account of a com- 
munity-gardening achievement worth hav- 
ing waited for. 


tables only so he can sell them, and sometimes 
a girl plans an all-flower garden. 

Several suitable plots of ground are rented 
by the Playground Commission or donated by 
public-spirited citizens. The gardens are then 
fertilized and plowed. The garden director has 
also divided these gardens into small garden 
plots with paths extending each way to separate 
them. In the early spring, the only time the 
children can work is after school closes for the 
day. As soon as the weather is warm enough 
and the gardens have been prepared, the classes 
are notified and they come overflowing with their 
enthusiasm, seeds, tools, lines and stakes. As 
the time is short for work and muscles are not 
accustomed to this type of exercise, we do not 
plan to accomplish more than the assignment 
of plots at the first session. Also, before any 
work is done, the boys and girls listen to the 
director as she instructs them how to prepare 
the soil, how to measure straight rows, the 
depth of planting, how to place seeds in the drill, 
space between the rows and the placing of markers 
showing where and what is planted. Something 
definite is then accomplished and each child 
= what he is going to do our next gardening 

ay. 

Older boys and girls, who have had gardens 


\ 
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ONE OF OUR PROUD HOME GARDENERS 


previous years, know 
what to do and have 
been taught commu- 
nity spirit, so they 
are glad to assist 
with the new chil- 
dren until they are 
well started. Then 
each child is expected 
to do his own work, 
unless physically un- 
able. From twenty 
to sixty gardens have 
their own plot of 
ground on each of 
these seven gardens 
located in different 
parts of the city. 
These plots vary in 
size, depending upon 
the age, strength and 
desire of the child. 
In addition to the 
enrollments in these 
gardens, that in gar- 
dens located in their own yards equals the 
number located in playgrounds. These home 
gardens are visited by the director once every 
month and a grade is given for the work 
accomplished. 

At the first meeting at a playground garden, 
or the first visit to a home garden, we explain 
our notebook work. We keep a record of the 
cost of our seeds and plants, varieties, time of 
planting and harvesting, income, and also make 
a map of each garden. Our lessons are also 
copied in this book. We plan to present a 
short lesson on some phase of gardening each 
time we meet, which is once a week through 
the summer. The children may go to their 
gardens at any time to cultivate, but at this 
special meeting each child is expected to be 
present and a regular class period is conducted. 
These lessons vary with the years, for the sake 
of variety, which causes more interest for those 
who have been with us other years. 

Our first is a lesson on soil, its preparation to 
receive the seeds, what food the soil must con- 
tain for the plants to feed upon. The older 
children are requested to look up references 
on each subject. They soon learn the names of 
the chemical elements in the soil and air, and 
what these do for the different parts of the plant. 
This knowledge of soils is very interesting and 
the children soon learn where they would like to 
have their gardens located, as we know the aver- 
age city lot is composed of a variety of soil. A 
lesson of great interest to children is the germina- 
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EFFORT IS MADE TO PROVIDE A PLOT FOR ANY CHILD DESERVING A GARDEN 


tion of seeds. We learn that if we plant beans 
we can expect to see the plant in from five to 
ten days, radishes, three to six, ete. A small 
lad of nine years said one day after viewing 
his garden, ‘‘Why aren’t my carrots coming up?” 

‘‘How long have they been planted?” I asked. 

whole week,” he replied. 

“How long does it take a carrot seed to germi- 
nate?” I again questioned. 

Instantly out came a small notebook from 
his pocket and he soon found that it takes a 
-arrot from twelve to eighteen days to germinate. 

“Oh! no wonder,” he exclaimed. 

Children learn that germination depends upon 
moisture and temperature, and that the growth 
of plants depends upon these two, plus good 
soil and proper cultivation. Transplanting is 
a very necessary part of the work and we give 
the gardeners these points to be remembered: 


1. Take care in handling the plant to avoid 
injury. 
Transplant as soon as‘ possible. 
Place the plant firmly to enable the roots 
to take a secure hold of the soil. 
4. Shade the plant to prevent the sun from 
withering the leaves. 
5. Transplant in the evening or just before a 
rain. 
6. Use plenty of water in the hill and cover 
the wet surface with dry soil. 


bo 


We very seldom lose a plant when these ru'es 
are followed. 
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In our lesson on ‘How Plants Live, Eat, 
Drink, Breathe, Move, Rest, Sleep, Grow Strong 
and Healthy,” a live subject is presented to the 
boys and girls. They are taught that the same 
principles of nourishment must be used in pro- 
ducing strong, healthy plants as for human 
beings. 

We use experiments in various lessons. Both 
children and adults enjoy any form of experi- 
ment which proves a truth. To prove that a 
plant must have air to breathe and that their 
breathing is carried on by their leaves, we place 
a glass dish over the plant so that it may receive 
light, but no air. Then again we cover the 
plant to exclude the light, but leave sufficient 
air, and soon the rich coloring is gone and the 
plant fails to grow normally. 

One of our early lessons is “Garden Ethics.” 
The boys and girls are called upon for sugges- 
tions as to the proper conduct in our gardens. 
Here are a few rules which they heartily agree 
will not.only make a successful garden but if 
followed will be helpful.in everyday life: 


Respect for others’ gardens. 

Kindness, helpfulness, generosity, courtesy, 
obedience, carefulness, thrift, energy, ambition, 
promptness, are godd habits of work and con- 
duct. 

Do our work well in the shortest possible time. 

Be honest with others and with ourselves. 

Cultivate a spirit of enjoyment and happiness 
in our work. 


Our lesson on ‘‘Weeds” appeals to boys and 
girls. We call the weeds our enemies, upon 
whom we must march like a conquering army. 
We also learn the names of weeds and the gar- 


CHILDREN’S BOOTHS AT THE PUBLIC MARKET ARE POPULAR AND SUCCESSFUL 
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deners make a reference booklet of pressed 
weeds. There are more enemies of the gardens 
than weeds, and insect life comes in for a share 
of our attention. Various methods for the 
destruction of harmful insects are given in this 
lesson. The contrasting lesson to this one is 
about our good friends, birds, insects and animals, 
and how they help us. The earth worm provides 
a very interesting lesson. 

The origin of agriculture leads to the study 
of the various plants we use for food, how and 
why they were selected by primitive people 
from the wild plants, and how constant care 
and cultivation have produced superior plants. 
During and following this lesson seemed a 
fitting time for the study of the life work of 
Luther Burbank. The story of the changing’ of 
vegetables, flowers and fruits into plants more use- 
ful to man is like magic to the boys and girls. 

Most of our early lessons keep our eyes turned 
toward the ground, but we spend one in looking 
up to read the stories the clouds tell. A look of 
wonder and interest comes over the faces of 
those children who have not known that clouds 
have names or that various cloud formations 
have significance. Occasionally during the sum- 
mer I ask the gardeners to come to the front 
of the garden, stand quietly and study the 
beautiful colors, and the tints and varying 
shades of green of practically every plant, 
whether flower or vegetable, carrying these 
thoughts with them when riding in the coun- 
try. If one can help to fill a child’s soul with 
the beauties of nature, and their leisure time 
with occupation that is worth while, the problem 
of discipline is practically solved. 

Many children wish to use their vegetables 
and flowers at home, while there are many 
others who wish to sell 
theirs. This past sum- 
mer the city council al- 
lowed us to have a booth 
at the city market on 
Saturday. This was a 
new venture, but those 
who carried their vege- 
tables and flowers there 
found a ready sale. An 
abundance of flowers are 
also given to hospitals 
and shut-ins. At the 
close of the season cer- 
tificates are given to each 
gardener and these are 
used for points for med- 
als in the various organi- 
zations for boys and girls. 
They also receive letters 
from the recreation com- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Corrective Posture Work 


for Young Children 


By FRANK Howarp RicHarpson, A.B., M.D., F.A., C.P. 


ROARING LIKE A LION INDUCES DEEP 
BREATHING AND SQUARING OF 
THE SHOULDERS 


73. |IDUCATION, especially the education of 
W744) younger children, is coming in the hands 

| of progressive educators to be a question 
much more of “how” than of “what.” 
1 This is not because the ‘‘what” is not 
of great importance; it is because we are coming 
to realize that we cannot get even the most 
important of lessons over to the little child, 


unless we work in accordance with the workings 
of his mind. If this is true in the case of sub- 
jects that hold something of intrinsic interest to 
the preschool child, it is still more so when we 
come to the teaching of subjects which are at 
best of little interest to him, and at worst, either 
boring or are frankly disagreeable. Such a sub- 
ject is that of posture correction, what we used 
to refer to as formal “correctives.”” Many 
posture workers, and teachers of small children 
generally, have come to dread corrective posture 
work with little children for this very reason. 
It held nothing of interest to the child, and so 
had to be invested with a quite fortuitous interest 
by the teacher at the expense of sheer vital force, 
if it was to be tolerated by him at all. 

At the same time, the increasing interest in all 
phases of preschool work, for the preschool child 
undoubtedly holds the interest of the educational 
and welfare world at present, brought into unen- 
viable prominence the fact that the average run- 
about child has posture that falls considerably 
short of being ideal. It is distinctly bad. Just 
what was to be done about this state of affairs? 
It could not be ignored; and yet posture workers 
were finding it unsatisfactory to attempt to 
correct it at this age-level. Should they wait 
until school age, or later; and then undo at the 
cost of too great effort what might by that time 
have become a serious postural vice? 

Before considering modern methods of detect- 
ing and handling a posture defect in its incipiency, 
let us see what was the matter with the old method 
of correcting bad posture. As usually practiced, 
this consisted in the instructor’s spending per- 
haps twenty minutes a week in a session with each 
child, going through exercises that she hoped the 
mother would execute with the child at least once 
a day for the interval between her treatments. 
These exercises were designed to correct any 
deformities that had been discovered, and were 
to that extent purposive. From the child’s 
point of view, however, they were quite without 
any purpose or connection with the world of 
reality. Hence they had to be developed by 
sheer force of the instructor’s personality. Not 
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only was this costly in terms of vitality, as any 
teacher knows who has tried this sort of instruct- 
ing by main strength; it was pedagogically wrong, 
for interest must be inherent and intrinsic, not ex- 
trinsic, if it is to accomplish what we now expect 
of interest. Incidentally, few parents were able to 
co-operate in such a program. 

What was wrong? Mainly, a lack of incentive. 
Every human being responds to an incentive; 
without one, there is no action at all. The 
teacher who has to invent motive, instead of 
finding adequate drive in the task itself, is on 
unsound ground; her work is bound to suffer, 
just as does the work of every posture worker 
who attempts to deal with preschool children in 
the same way in which she is accustomed to 
deal with elder children or adults. 

What is the objective that has naturally the 
greatest appeal to the child of preschool age? 
One does not have to be either a psychologist or 
a pedagogue to answer at once, “Play!’’ Can 
play be utilized as a means for improving the 
posture of the young child? The best answer 


FLAT FEET CORRECTED BY THE TIGHT-ROPE 
WALKER 
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is to be seen in the pictures accompanying this 
article, taken at a summer clinic in the moun- 
tains, where the method to be described was used 
in groups during the past season. It is in vogue 
in other clinics and schools, as many workers 
have devised similar systems. Unfortunately 
they have not found their way into print to any 
great extent. This is a loss, as anything that 
will help in this difficult field should be made 
available to all those concerned. 

This particular working out of the problem is 
due to the initiative of Mrs. Winifred Johnston 
Hearn of Brooklyn, a graduate in Corrective 
Gymnastics of Teachers College and Director 
of Corrective Gymnastics, Brooklyn Visiting 
Nurses’ Association. The name ‘‘Postural Group 
Games’”’ is an accurate characterization, for the 
work as planned is to be done by groups of chil- 
dren at play, and is directed against four main 
postural vices that have been found excessively 
common among preschool children. 

Without going into these defects in too much 
detail, four should be mentioned here. They 
are as follows: 


1. Round shoulders, with its correlaries, nar- 
row chest, forward-thrusting head, and prom- 
inent shoulder-blades, “‘angel-wings.”’ 

2. Sagging, protuberant abdominal muscles. 

3. Tight “hamstrings,” the tendons back of 
the knees that flex the leg on the thigh. 

4. Flat feet. 


It requires no orthopedist, or even skilled 
director of physical training, to detect these. 
They will be found sadly prevalent in almost any 
group of runabout children. Any teacher dealing 
with children at this age-level may incorporate the 
following games into her plan of work, with the 
knowledge that she will be helping many of her 
children specifically, all of them generally by the 
muscular exercise involved, and herself by the ele- 
ment of fun and relaxation and good fellowship 
introduced in the course of the work. 

The whole principle of the exercises is involved 
in the idea of a game of animals, or circus, or 
zoo, in which the group all give as lifelike an 
imitation of the animal named as they can. If 
any child fails to go through the exercise thus 
disguised as a game, in the way that the teacher 
desires in order to correct the postural fault 
that she is aiming at, he is corrected; but the 
correction is couched, not in anatomical terms, 
but in language intelligible to the group because 
descriptive of the animal in question! 

Take for instance the lion. His chief char- 
acteristic in the minds of recent visitors to the 
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CORRECTIVE TUG ON LEG MUSCLES RESULTS FROM 


PLAYING ELEPHANT 


circus is undoubtedly his roar. Now, not even 
the gentlest rendition of this part ever essayed 
by a youthful ‘““Bottom”’ can be roared effectively 
without the young impersonator’s first taking a 
lungful of air. And no one can fill his chest 
with air without squaring and straightening his 
shoulders, bringing his head up and back, widen- 
ing and elevating his chest, and flattening his 
shoulder blades into the same plane with the 
rest of his back. If you don’t believe it, try 
it yourself before a mirror. You will be aston- 
ished at the temporary improvement in your 
posture. But these are exactly the faults grouped 
together under heading (1). The only exhor- 
tation required is ‘‘Roar like a lion!” Other 
impersonations for this same purpose are the 
Duck, who waddles along with wings doubled up, 
and arms and fingers held close to its body; the 
Crab, who sidles crabwise, with “tummy” up 
and back toward the floor, on hands and feet; 
and the Seal, who lies on the ground with flipper- 
like arms close to his side, legs close together to 
represent a tail, and head intelligently raised as 
he does the tricks for which seals are everywhere 
famous. 

For sagging and flabby abdominal muscles, 
that cause the familiar “pot-belly,” “bay win- 
dow,” or ptosis of the abdominal muscles, the 
Rabbit hopping on all four legs; the Kangaroo, 
hopping on hind legs and dangling short 
forelegs in front of him; and the kicking Mule, 
balancing on front limbs 
about in perilous fashion with his hind-end, are 
indeed stimulating beasts to emulate. Any flag- 
ging or inept impersonations can be brought up 
to the mark by observation of the real creatures. 
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The cynical adult who questions the 
efficacy of this method of tensing up 
the lazy abdominal muscles is hereby 
invited to prove or disprove it by the 
and see’? method. No guarantee 
as to freedom from resulting muscle- 
soreness is offered; but the exercise will 
be salutary, and the demonstration 
quite convincing. 

For tight posterior muscles, or “‘ham- 
strings,’ which have such deleterious 
effects upon posture even at this early 
age, and serious results in later life, our 
old friend, the Elephant, patriarch of 
the circus, is the best doctor. The pan- 
tomime could have been more lifelike 
had the small boy held a piece of rope 
in his mouth for a trunk or pinned one 
to the seat of his trousers for a tail. 
But children are not too exacting; and 
there would have been no postural benefit added 
by this bit of realism. It can readily be seen 
that the muscles back of the knee are tugged 
upon by the exercise; the straining face of the 
elephant in the picture testifies to effort some- 
where. The Crane can be copied accurately 
by anyone who will stand straight-legged upon 
(Continued on page 63) 


GENERAL POSTURE IS HELPED BY TRYING 
TO BE A GIRAFFE 
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Creative Work 


with 


the Toy Orchestra 


By J. LittaNn VANDEVERE 


\HE new toy orchestral instruments have 
| come and been unpacked. The children 
| have tried each one, and done some 
| tentative work. They have followed the 
2} teacher’s directions, and can remember 
their parts in two or three short selections. 
They interpret these whole-heartedly and accu- 
rately, but the teacher is not satisfied. She 
has led her children to do creative work in art; 
they have illustrated stories and experiences, 
and originated units of design. They have told 
their own stories and had them written down. 
If she is musical, they may even have worked 
out tunes for some simple verses. Why, then, 
she asks herself, should they not be using their 
creative faculties in this phase of musical train- 
ing? There is but’ one answer—they should. 
The eager teacher immediately replies, ‘But 
how?” 

First of all, in creative work with the toy 
orchestra, use short selections. If capitals, ital- 
ics, or bold-face type would make that word 
“short”? more emphatic, it would be printed 
that way. There are but few details in children’s 
first art work. Their first stories are those of 
few incidents; their first poems of four or eight 
lines. Be reasonable, then, and see that the 
piece of music you select is within the limits of 
both their grasp and their retention. This is 
imperative if there is to be anything but a blank 
indifference or a muddled fumbling on the part 
of the children. 

Granted that the piece of music selected is 
short, its next characteristic should be definite 
structure, falling preferably into four-measure 
phrases or sections. This gives it a form like 
lines of poetry, and makes it easy to follow, to 
plan instrumentation for, and to remember. 
If a selection has a melody consisting largely of 
eighth-notes, it will be harder to follow than one 
in which there are some measures of quarter- 
notes with very marked rhythm. In a series of 
eighth-notes the rhythm is apt to be lost in the 
flow of the melody, and the steady patter of 
rapid notes makes a rather blurred impression 
on the children. The rhythm should be as 
definite and outstanding as their bright colors 
and the few telling lines in their drawings. 


Having found a tune that is short and well- 
balanced, a further consideration should be the 
element of contrast. There should, if possible, 
be light parts and heavy parts; parts with 
decided accents and parts of delicacy; parts 
with eighth-notes and parts with a more delib- 
erate tread; parts that run fairly high in the 
treble and those that use the octaves near 
middle C. 

“Ts there any such phenomenon?” asks the 
teacher incredulously, and the reply is the 
following list. It has been chosen from familiar 
song books, showing that one need not go afield 
for material. 


“First Year Music,” Hollis Dann. 


Page 28 “Twinkle, Twinkle.” Good for tri- 
angle and bells. 

Page 34 “The Blacksmith.”’ Good for triangle. 

Page 37 “The Postman.”’ Good for contrasts. 

Page 66 ‘“Tick-Tock.” Contrasts. Good for 

sticks. 

Page 67 “The Parade.” Chords with emphasis. 

“Songs of a Little Child’s Day,” Poulsson and 
Smith. 

Page 3 “Brave.” Contrasts. 

Page 27 “Raining.” Light part good for sticks. 

Page 54 “Bossy Cow.” Good part for triangle. 


“Songs of the Child World,” No. 2, Gaynor. 


Page 16 “Skating.” Use all. Good contrasts 
in rhythms. 

Page 75 Use the Chorus. Good part for tri- 
angle. 


Page 104 Use the Chorus. 
“Songs of the Child World,” No. 3, Gaynor. 


Page 10 “The Band.” This is irresistible. 
Page 36 “Ho, to be a Farmer.” Splendid 
rhythm. 
“Songs from Mother Goose,’”’ Crowinshield. 
Page 16 ‘Bean Porridge Hot.”’ Good elemental 
rhythm. 


This list is not long, but it is to be remembered 
that creative work is only one phase of the toy 


\ 
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orchestra. Before this activity can be worth 
while there must be much directed work, so that 
the child may ‘“‘get the feel”’ of instrumentation, 
and a vocabulary of possible effects to use in 
expressing his own musical ideas. The kinder- 
gartner who plays well will have no difficulty in 
collecting a great number of appropriate bits 
from piano music, such as the first sixteen 
measures of the gavotte from “Mignon,” with 
its fine contrasts of high and low parts. 

If the teacher depends on a victrola for music, 
there are good records for this kind of work. 
Some of the simple ones are: 


19881—‘‘Rhythms for Children.” 
20350—‘‘Fundamental Rhythms,” Nos. 1 and 2. 
20351—‘‘Fundamental Rhythms,” Nos. 3 and 4. 
20526—‘Rhythm Melody, No. 1,’’ Anderson. 
20988—‘‘Lott ’ist Tod.” 

20416—“‘‘Le Secret”’ (use part). 
20443—“Gavotte” from “‘Mignon”’ (use part). 
20399—‘‘March of the Tin Soldiers.” 


These records may be used much as piano 
numbers or songs. However it is harder to 
play them phrase-wise, and one must depend 
more on listening to the entire selection. The 
impressions from this work will not be as definite 
or as lasting as from that done with the piano. 
One first essential of this work is rhythmic 
steadiness, and the records have ritards and 
holds that are disconcerting, despite their musical 
beauty. 


When music has finally been selected, the 
first step is to have the children listen to it 
quietly and attentively. In this first playing 
make the contrasts very marked. If there are 
accented chords, play them with firm emphasis. 
Make soft, light passages even more delicate 
than marked. 

After the selection has been played through 
once, play it again, this time asking the children 
to decide where they would like to hear some 
instrument play. This does not mean that each 
child will immediately respond with a plan for 
the entire number, so do not expect it. Instead, 
play again the first phrase, no more, and ask 
who can suggest the instrument, or instruments, 
for this part. Accept the suggestion and let 
the children try it, allowing them to judge the 
effectiveness and the appropriateness of the 
result. If it is passed on as pleasing, well and 
good. If not, have them give their reasons. 
Remember that one great purpose of this cre- 
ative work is the development of musical judg- 
ment, and this comes by much exercise and 
training. If a child’s suggestion is voted a 
poor one, let others try their ideas, and have 
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the group discuss the merits of the plan until a 
fitting one is chosen. 

When a phrase has been finally planned, take 
the next phrase and use the same process. If 
the children do not feel the climax in the last 
phrase, suggest the chance it offers for all to 
play together, at least in the last measure. 
When each of the four phrases has been planned, 
see whether the children can remember the 
entire scheme. Play the selection through, and 
let them tell what instruments accompany each 
phrase as you play it. In the first lessons it 
will help if you ask ‘““Now what?” as the new 
phrase begins. The children are now ready to 
play through the tune with no more to help 
them than a nod or a look in the direction of 
the ones who are to play. This shows another 
point gained through this creative work, the 
training of musical memory. In this day of 
transitory tures, heedless hearing and fleeting 
impressions, we have much to combat, and if 
we teach the wee ones to listen attentively we 
have at least begun a habit which will contribute 
much to their later musical ability and enjoyment. 

By working with phrases we accomplish another 
object in this creative work, teaching the children 
to feel the divisions of music, the simple outlines 
of musical form. If the tiny tunes are taken up 
in this way, and worked out in a definite scheme, 
there will be clear-cut attacks and releases, even 
with the smallest pupils, and the aimless hap- 
hazard work which has heretofore been sanctioned 
and even expected will be a thing of the past. 
We are bringing out beauty and symmetry in 
this work, and a clang of the triangle on the 
first beat of the phrase belonging to the tam- 
bourines means carelessness and inattention, 
and need not be permitted. 

The more carefully this phrase-wise scheme 
is developed, the more quickly the children will 
learn to listen to the effect of the different groups 
of instruments, and will want the tinkle of the 
bells separate from the drum beat, the crisp 
click of the wood block and sticks unspoiled by 
any jingle of the tambourines. If they listen 
to definite divisions of music they can more 
readily sense the effect of one of these short 
groups of tones, and feel the appropriateness of 
instruments as rhythmic accompaniment. Some 
teachers may feel none too certain of this appro- 
priateness themselves, and may welcome sug- 
gestions, as follows: 

The drum should not be used too much. It 
goes well with accents and strongly marked 
passages. In 2-4 or 4-4 measure its distinctive 
beat is one, one; one-two-three. In 3-4 measure 
it may play the fisst peat for four measures, 
rest for four measures, play again, and so on. 
The tambourines or jingle sticks sound well in 

(Continued on page 64) 


Nature Study in 
the Country School 


By Perna M. Stine, State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


C/O|NE of the outstanding events of President 
Coolidge’s administration was the con- 

4f\ ference called in 1924 to consider the 
question of putting outdoor education 
within the grasp of the rank and file of 
our people. It was the desire of the President 
to bring about co-ordination in the great move- 
ment of the American people into the outdoors; 
his aim to create a means so to shape this move- 
ment that the maximum benefits of health and 
good citizenship should be derived from it. 
While there were many able and _ inspiring 
addresses, the work of the various committees 
represent the permanent and far-reaching work 
of the conference. One of the important features 
was the emphasis placed upon the importance 
of nature study in the schools. It was also 
asked that provision be made in the curricula 
of all normal schools and colleges for the training 
of the necessary teachers and leaders in this 
subject. A wild park in which the native 
vegetation is absolutely protected was advocated 
for every city and town as a part of the nature- 
study equipment of the public school. 

If this conference in Washington can be said 
to, in any measure, voice the sentiments of the 
American people regarding nature study in the 
school curriculum, it appears that we have a 
problem to solve and that it is the business of 
the school to find time in the day to help children 
to find a wholesome enjoyment, understanding 
and love of nature. Furthermore we cannot 
wait for trained teachers to act as special direct- 
ors of the work. Some normal schools are now 
training such teachers but the majority are not. 
Until schools of a section require that teachers 
entering their system have such training, the 
normal schools are not likely to greatly increase 
the training offered in this subject. 

Many people maintain that a special teacher 
is necessary for this work to succeed. This is 
doubtless an ideal to look forward to, but it 
can only be realized in a large city system where 
many children are accommodated in one build- 
ing. But in the smaller school system, and in 
the rural school, we may never hope for a special 
teacher. On the other hand, the facts are very 


much in favor of every teacher being interested 
in, and a leader in, this subject as well as of the 
so-called fundamentals of the curriculum. Adult 
or child, rich or poor, share alike in the wonders 
of the natural world. To be familiar with the 
birds and flowers, to be on speaking terms with 
our friends and enemies of field, forest and 
stream, to appreciate the wonders of the heavens, 
constitute a liberal education. 

While courses in botany, zoology, geography, 
physiology, physics, chemistry and astronomy, 
whether taken in high school or college, are very 
desirable in opening this field to the teacher, 
they are not absolutely necessary. Most teach- 
ers have had some of this instruction as a begin- 
ning, but even for those who have not, there is 
still hope. If one has a desire ‘to learn and a 
will to study, there is much which may be self- 
taught. Many teachers have yet to discover 
that they can learn without a teacher. All 
outdoors is waiting, and by means of a good 
nature-study course for the elementary school 
and a few books which are simple and easily 
understood, the city or rural teacher may soon 
feel at home with many of the topics to be 
taught in this subject. Most cities and states 
have a published course of study.. For the 
benefit of those who may not be familiar with 
courses in this field several are given here with 
the name of the publisher: 

“Tllinois State Course of Study,’’ which includes 
the course in nature study—agriculture, along 
with the other subjects of the elementary school. 
Published by C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Illinois. 

“Tentative Course of Study in Elementary 
Science in the Horace Mann School,” in three 
volumes; I and II, III and IV, and V and VI. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York. 

“‘Course in Nature Study.” 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. - 

The available courses of study in this field may 
be used in two ways. First, to know what 
subject-matter is to be taught in the grades, 
and next the teacher may test herself on the 
subject-matter and thus learn how much of this 
material is common knowledge and how much 
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is unfamiliar. This gives the teacher a place 
to begin her self-instruction. The topics which 
are to be studied should be selected according 
to seasons, since direct observation is very 
essential. Most courses of study give some 
information in connection with each point to be 
taught. These facts should form a basis for 
the investigations which are to follow. The 
next step is to go into the oper and discover 


what is to be observed about the topic selected: 


for study. The next step might well be reading 
from some accepted authority. Some books 
desirable for this use are listed here. Those 
in the general list give information in each of the 
large fields usually treated in nature study. If 
only one book can be purchased, one from the 
general list is more desirable. 

“Handbook of Nature Study,’ by Comstock; 
Comstock Publishing Company. 

“Our Living World,’ by Downing; University 
of Chicago Press. 

“Our Physical World,” by Downing; University 
of Chicago Press. 

“Wield Book of Nature Study with Classroom 
Outlines and Helps,’”’ by Palmer; Comstock 
Publishing Company. 

“Nature Study—Agriculture,” by Patterson; Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company. 

“Agriculture—Nature Study,” by Schmidt; D.C. 
Heath. 

“Field Book of Nature Study with Classroom 
Outlines and Helps’ is scarcely more than a 
field guide. All information given is in the form 
of tabulated facts, with many identification 
plates for vertebrate and invertebrate animals 
and 172 plates of plants. All of these illustra- 
tions are in black and white but are very good 
and in each case usable. The other books in 
the list give information in discussion form and 
have fewer illustrations. Special books in sci- 
ence are: 

“Bird Life,’ by Chapman; D. Appleton. 

“Travels of Birds,” by Chapman; D. Appleton. 

“Manual of Insects,” by Comstock; Comstock 
Publishing Company. 

“Our Native Insects,”’ by Keeler; Scribner. 

“Field Book of Wild Flowers,” by Mathew; 
Putnam. 

“Bird Guide’ (Land and Water), by Reed; 
Doubleday, Doran. 

“‘Flower Guide,” by Reed; Doubleday, Doran. 

“Tree Guide,” by Roger; Doubleday, Doran. 
With at least one book from the general list, 

self-instruction in nature study may progress 

into many lines. Continue to supplement read- 
ing with observation, and observation with 


more reading. Thus it is possible for every 
teacher to be on speaking terms with much of 
her environment. 


Be patient in your observation 
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and try not to jump at conclusions. Read 
for verification of things which seem true from 
your observation. Determine from your State 
University the flora and fauna of your particular 
locality. 

The possibilities of teaching nature study in 
the elementary school, regardless of the crowded 
curriculum or of the school day, deserve con- 
sideration. To work out a time schedule of 
classes which gives a portion of the school day 
to each subject will not solve the problem. 
The individual teacher needs to do this for the 
typical classroom situation in which she finds 
herself. We need to come to a proper evaluation 
of the various subjects of the elementary cur- 
riculum, that the time expenditure for each may 
be standardized and proper relationships deter- 
mined. We have a right to hope that such 
time units may be arrived at scientifically and 
our school day thus adjusted accordingly. But 
until we have such results available, the time 
element may remain a handicap. Two twenty- 
minute class periods a week constitute average 
time given to nature study at present. It is 
not my purpose to say how much time should 
be given to the subject, but rather to indicate 
how outdoors may be utilized in the country 
child’s education regardless of the time allowed 
on the regular school program. 

The pupils may observe the opening of a 
cocoon and thus become familiar with the 
change from a crawling, creeping, wormlike form 
of life to a beautiful winged creature, the moth. 
The period of observation requires but a, moment 
and the preparation of the lesson only the time 
needed to provide a screened cage and collect 
the gray or brown case to be found on any walk 
in the open. The cage once provided answers 
over and over for the home of various winged 
and crawling forms of life which may be used 
for the giving of oral compositions on the opening 
of the cocoon and other interesting facts about 
the forms observed; the appearance in the other 
stages of its history, where the eggs are laid, or 
its importance in the life of the community. 

In the same way the latest bird arrivals may 
be described, how the robin builds its nest, the 
appearance of the young robin, how the pasque- 
flower grows, how the leaf of the box-elder looks, 
or how the dandelion is able to survive as a lawn 
plant. Many and varied opportunities may be 
found for the child to give facts learned in his 
outdoor observation in the language class. Also, 
this language work will meet the first principle 
of good composition work. The child has clear 
ideas to express, because he speaks from first- 
hand experience. Children’s pets may be brought 
to school for the purpose of studying their habits 
and telling the facts observed about each one. 
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Such material adds interest and purpose to the 
language lesson and at the same time greatly 
enriches the child’s knowledge and appreciation 
of the things in his environment. Good reason 
for preserving this information may be developed 
and thus the written composition may be based 
on the same material. 

Careful attention to the forms of life that are 
in season in the immediate community of the 
child, and bringing these into the classroom for 
his observation and study at free periods before 
and after school, make possible a direct contact 
with nature that is vital and worth while from 
the standpoint of elementary science. Surround 
the child with the things which you would have 
him take notice of, call his attention to the less 
obvious forms, and his curiosity will do the rest. 
Select the forms which show more rapid change, 
which are most active, and the child will be 
quick in trying to follow the phenomena. Thus, 
we may have very effective science teaching 
with no objection as to the time element. 

Field trips contribute greatly to the best 
teaching of this subject. There are always 
many forms which cannot be brought into the 
classroom. A few such trips can be arranged for 
on Saturday, after school or sometimes the latter 
part of a school day may be used for this purpose 
without anyone feeling that time is wasted. 
Select a time for the field trip when there are 
many things to be seen; bird migration in either 
fall or spring, the trees coming into leaf, or wild 
flowers in blossom are all suggestive. Some 
guidance and direction for field study should 
be given that children may be prepared to see 
intelligently when unsupervised. 

An excursion for the first wild flowers of the 
spring may give the teacher an opportunity to 
tell the children that some flowers must be picked 
carefully and that in order to have wild flowers 
every spring some of each kind must be left 
wherever found. Not all flowers are in danger 
of being exterminated to the same extent, but 
experience has taught us that it is never too 
early to begin teaching conservation of all forms 
of wild life. There is entirely too much of the 
ruthless waste of the native flora and fauna by 
the undesirable and thoughtless citizen. By 
teaching conservation in the elementary grades 
we may reduce the carelessness and preserve 
the native beauty of our fields and woods. In 
some communities the natural result of the 
teacher’s talk on conservation may be the 
establishing of a wild-flower garden on the 
school grounds. This is a worth-while project 
which may be carried on by the use of a little 
time after school hours and directed excursions 
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made by individual students. In the same way 
the planting and care of trees may be encouraged. 
Much of the spring work in nature study may 
be motivated by giving a program on Arbor Day. 
Simply exhibiting posters on the protection of 
wild life may greatly aid in fixing the idea of 
conservation. Such posters may be found in 
“Nature Magazine,” or obtained from the ‘‘Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of America,” 
Boston. 

The keeping of a calendar for the arrival of 
the birds in the spring, the blooming of flowers, 
or the opening of tree buds serves to interest 
children in more careful observation of trees 
and other forms of life. Even exhibiting bird 
and flower pictures, kodak pictures of trees, 
local scenes of woodland, pasture or stream may 
serve to suggest outdoors to the child and arouse 
his curiosity. Silent reading which is now receiv- 
ing very great emphasis in our schools offers still 
another opportunity for teaching nature study. 
Several new sets of readers now on the market 
have very worth while stories in this field. In 
selecting new readers the presence of such mate- 
rial is an item for consideration. With such 
books, the teacher can plan to have this material 
read in connection with the actual observation 
in each field of study. The full story of the 
caterpillar may be studied the day the children 
see a butterfly emerge from its long period of 
rest. In this same connection, test the child’s 
knowledge of the out-of-doors by giving him 
cut-up stories about some of the forms studied 
and ask him to put together the sentences 
about the bluebird, the white oak tree, the 
rabbit. 

In the intermediate grades children enjoy 
collecting. A mere suggestion by the teacher 
may bring about the establishing of a natural 
history museum by these grades. Some of the 
following are suggestive: samples of various 
kinds of wood common to the locality, samples 
of cross-sections of trees and branches to show 
the annual rings, the life stages in the develop- 
ment of some of the common insects of the com- 
munity, pressed flowers, leaves of trees, fruit of 
trees, weeds of the community and many others. 
Making of collections however may be overdone. 
This work should be well directed so that only 
the instructive collection is made. All such 
material should be properly protected. If any- 
thing is worthy of the time spent on mounting 
and labeling, it deserves a place away from the 
dust and other destroying factors. Such mounted 
materials may be used to supplement the pictures 
of birds, insects, mammals and trees which every 
teacher should possess. 


Better Spelling and Less Drill 


By W. A. SticuEr, Assistant Superintendent, El Paso Public Schools 


an old story that college instructors 
: | blame high-school teachers because fresh- 
‘| men cannot spell; the high school teachers 
| pass the responsibility to the teachers of 

2S} the intermediate grades; they in turn 
pe a that the elementary teachers are at 
fault. “Surely,” the high-school teachers say, 
“it is not the province of the high school to teach 
spelling.”’ Primary teachers, unable to pass the 
blame farther, unless indeed they lay it at the 
door of parents for sending them children of low 
intelligence quotient, accept the criticism and 
spend from five to eight per cent of their time 
in spelling drill from lists of words. Yet we 
still hear complaints from business men on 
- account of poor spelling among the graduates 
of our modern schools, and more emphasis and 
time spent on spelling are demanded. 

Two facts should cause the educator to ponder 
over this phenomenon. In the first place, chil- 
dren of today spell better than did children in 
the days of our grandfathers.* In the second 
place, the time devoted to the study of spelling 
in the primary grades has been gradually reduced 
from seventy-four per cent of the school day to 
less than eight per cent. tSurely, therefore, since 
by decreasing the number of hours several 
hundred per cent, the ability of the children in 
spelling has increased, great improvement cannot 
be made simply by giving more time to the 
subject in the lower grades. We ask ourselves 
two questions: Can the time now devoted to 
spelling be further reduced? If it can, what 
part actually functions in making children better 
spellers? 

The time allotment for spelling in the elemen- 
tary grades of a typical school system is: low 
first grade, 0 minutes per week; high first grade, 
75 minutes; second grade, 100; or 0 per cent, 
8.1 per cent and 8.7 per cent, respectively, of the 
time spent in study during the school day. 
Recently experiments were made to determine 
to what extent the time thus spent actually 
functioned to increase the spelling ability of the 
children. The plan of the investigation was as 
follows: 

A list of all words appearing in the textbook 
used in spelling during the first two grades was 


* Horne: “Principles of Method in Teaching Spelling as Derived from 
Scientific Investigation,’ Eighteenth Yearbook, Part II, p. 52. 


t Pryor, H. C.: “Spelling,” Fourteenth Yearbook, p. 85 ff. 


compiled. These words were arranged in alpha- 
betical order. A similar list was prepared from 
reading books, primers, first readers, and second 
readers which had been read by the children in 
the first two grades. From the second list, all 
words appearing in the first were struck out, 
leaving in this second list only those words which 
the children had met with in reading and not 
in spelling. Six tests of fifty words each were 
chosen from each of these two lists. These 
tests. were given to children in the low third 
grade early in the school year. It was thought 
that children in the low third grade would repre- 
sent the training received in spelling in the first 
two grades, and the ability to spell derived from 
having met with words in reading the books 
from which the words were chosen. 

The results of the tests are quite significant. 
The average score for all children on the lists 
of words taken from the spelling lists was 82. 
The average grade made on words chosen from 
the readers was 65. In many instances children 
actually made higher scores on lists of words 
chosen from the readers than on those chosen 
from the ones studied in spelling. That the 
words from the readers presented a greater 
spelling difficulty than those from the spelling 
book will be seen from study of the following 
lists chosen at random: 


Speller. Reader. 
1. air 1. abed 
2. ate 2. ask 

3. bent 3. arrant 
4. brother 4. beast 
5. carry 5. lag 

6. cloud 6. broom 
7. dear 7. bush 
8. dress 8. cannot 
9. eleven 9. coach 
10. felt 10. coward 
11. from 11. cowslip 
12. glove 12. different 
13. gun 13. early 
14. help 14. ever 
15. ill 15. field 
16. jug 16. foreign 
17. lad 17. garden 
18. like 18. gone 
19. make 19. hang 
20. mile 20. heel 
21. my 21. hole 


22. noon 22. inside 
23. open 23. jersey 
24. past 24. lion 

25. poor 25. blowing 
26. rake 26. merry 
27. robin 27. musician 
28. Saturday 28. nothing 
29. sleep 29. orchard 
30. store 30. over 

31. they 31. polite 
32. trot 32. questions 
33. us 33. riding 
34. wing 34. sailor 
35. am 35. strong 
36. bit 36. showers 
37. boy 37. smiled 
38. car 38. still 

39. cut 39. swing 
40. doll 40. smock 
41. fat 41. than 

42. gold 42. thing 
43. gum 43. traveled 
44. hen 44. under 
45. hope 45. warm 
46. in 46. what 
47. lid 47. wonderful 
48. made 48. yellow 
49. moon 49. once 

50. no 50. solitude 


In an effort to determine the relative difficulty 
of the two lists, two checks were made. In the 
first, teachers in the low fifth grade were asked 
to pronounce the words from both lists to their 
pupils. In this grade all children had studied 
in spelling a majority of the words contained in 
both lists. Those appearing in the reading 
lists but not in the spelling lists had, of course, 
been studied more recently and were therefore 
more likely to be fresh in the minds of the chil- 
dren. The average score made by the children 
of the low fifth grade on the spelling lists was 96; 
the average score made by the same children on 
the lists of words chosen from the reader was 87. 

In making the second check, the places of the 
words on the lists were found on the Ayres’ 
“Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling.” 
According to their placement in the columns of 
this scale, the words from the spelling book were 
approximately ten per cent less difficult than 
those from the readers. 

To carry the study further, a number of 
teachers of low third grade asked their pupils 
to write compositions on various subjects. From 
these original stories a list of words used by most 
of the children was compiled. This list included 
somewhat over six hundred words. From it all 
words appearing in the spelling list in the first 
two grades were eliminated. The remaining 
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words were divided into groups of fifty each and 
pronounced to the same children who had 
spelled the words from the spelling books and 
the reading books. The average score made by 
the children on the lists taken from pupils’ 
compositions was only eight per cent less than 
that made on words they had studied in their 
spelling books. The words chosen from the 
compositions were given placement on the “‘Ayres’ 
Scale” and were found to be about ten per cent 
more difficult than were the words chosen from 
the spelling lists. 

From the following samples of nine-year-old 
pupils’ contributions to this test it would seem 
that they had an adequate vocabulary and a 
reasonably fluent command of words for expres- 


sion. 
MY DOG’S DIARY. 


Name, Sheik, the Pup. 
Date, April 11. 

Whew, I’ve had an awful time! There’s 
such a very big family to take care of ever since 
Mrs. Reynolds started sleeping over here. She 
is welcome, of course, but it makes a pup feel 
so responsible. 

My mistress, Anna Marie, is gone now and I 
must stay on the watch day and night. You 
see, there are Mrs. Reynolds, Miss Scott, Mary, 
the cow and calf, and the chickens, all to take 
care of. Yes, I’m a pretty responsible pup. 

I have had a terrible time lately. I’m tangled 
up in love affairs. I’m in love with three people. 
First, I love Peggy, the bulldog, who lives on 
the corner. She is pretty and can swim almost 
as well as I can. [I like to visit her, but every 
time I set a date Miss Scott wants me to guard 
the place. I love Miss Scott, so of course I 
stay. Then I love Mary because she plays with 
me. More time is what I need to decide which 
one I love best. 

I have a lot of enemies, too. Mrs. Brown’s 
airedale goes to Mrs. Reynold’s house and tries 
to chase her out of her own yard. Well, I 
chased him into his little backyard. I guess 
he won’t bother any more. Then Mrs. Dickey’s 
little pup came running out at me. I sat down 
on him and laughed right in his face. 

I am lonesome for my mistress. That is why 
I am writing this diary. Then I guess people 
want to know how a pup thinks. Just now, 
though, I must finish my bone before Miss 
Scott makes me take it off the lawn. 


AN UNCLE WIGGLY STORY. 


One day, as usual, Uncle Wiggly told Nurse 
Jane that he was going out to hunt for an adven- 
ture. But instead of saying ‘All right,’’ Nurse 
Jane said, “Oh, Wiggie, you’re always going 
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out adventuring! I wish you would stay at 
home and help me with the house, please.”’ 

So Uncle Wiggly said, “All right, Janie, I’ll 
stay at home this time and help you clean up.”’ 
(But you just wait and see what happens.) 

Uncle Wiggly helped Nurse Jane clean house 
and then he went into the living room to take a 
nap. But before he could get: a wink of sleep 
Nurse Jane began screaming at the top of her 
voice. Uncle Wiggly jumped out of his chair 
and cried, “Oh, Nurse Jane, what’s the matter?” 
He was afraid the fox had got her and she had 
screamed for help. But when he went into the 
kitchen, he found her sitting down knitting. 
So he went back to finish his nap. 

But before he could get a wink of sleep the 
wolf began nibbling his ears. He called for 
help so loudly that he woke up and Nurse Jane 
gave him some coffee to keep him awake so he 
would not disturb her. 

That afternoon the Doggie boys stopped by 
to play with Uncle Wiggly. They sat down in 
‘the front room and Uncle Wiggly began, ‘‘This 
morning the old fox scared Nurse Jane and the 
wolf nibbled ——” 

But just then Nurse Jane came in and said, 
“Oh, Wiggie, you had nightmares in your dreams 
this morning and screamed out twice. Now run 
along home, boys, and let him rest.”’ 


The results of this experiment indicate that 
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very little, if any, improvement is gained by 
studying spelling during the first two grades. 
It would seem that children spell those words 
which are in their written vocabulary, but which 
they have not studied in spelling, as well as 
those they have met in their formal spelling 
drills. The higher score made on the words 
chosen from the spelling book was due to the 
fact that these words were less difficult than 
those from the readers or the children’s stories. 
Taking those words from the compositions and 
readers which corresponded in column placement 
on the “Ayres’ Scale’”’ to those in the spelling 
book, the average score was practically the same 
as the average on the words from the spelling 
book. 

Is it justifiable that children spend almost 
two hundred hours on a subject which it appears 
has no value in increasing their efficiency? 
Could this time not be much more profitably 
used on some other subject? It may be agreed 
that the technic of the spelling is gained through 
the study of this subject. If this be true, it is 
all the more reason why spelling should not be 
taught in the first two grades, because such 
technic carried over into the reading would 
actually hinder the progress in this subject. If 
the technic of spelling is not carried over into 
reading, then the study of the subject could not 
aid the child in the spelling of words which he 
had not met with in his spelling lists. 
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MAPLE LEAVES WITH FINGERS FIVE 


Words by 
Elsie A. Merriman 
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Pictures Every Child Should Know 


“THE WINDMILL” 


Painted by JAcOB VAN RUISDAEL, 1628-1682 


HERE is hardly any painting in picture 
study for children that so well illustrates 
the artist’s plan as ““The Windmill.” In 
the original, which hangs in the Rijks 

:=3] Museum, Amsterdam, one sees the rich 
harmony of color the artist used; glowing reds 
and dark brown in the great picturesque windmill 
and the embankment, and the light sky with 
masses of gray clouds forming a contrast. In the 
middle of the vast expanse of sky there is the 
reflection of bright light that portends a storm, 
a contrast to the calmness of the river. This 
light catches the eye immediately, throwing one 
_ dark shadow over the land and touching the 
water darkly. The tall piles of the embankment 
and the three figures reflect glints of this light, 
and the grasses in the 
foreground seem to move 
as if they were the first 
details of the peaceful 
scene to presage the 
approaching tempest that 
will whip the sails of the 
old mill and bend the 
masts of the becalmed 
fishing boat. 

By indicating an unus- 
ually low. skyline, the 
artist has led the eye for 
long distances into the 
background. This effect of distance is enhanced 
by the irregularity of the shore line; sweeping 
curves of inlets indent the far horizon. Without 
indicating the slightest motion, save that of the 
bending grasses, the whole composition attracts 
the attention of the lover of nature by its sugges- 
tion of approaching movement and stress. The 
great mass of banked clouds tells us that in an 
instant the storm may burst. The inactivity of 
the three units of the painting, the mill, the boat 
and the figures, hold us with bated breath for 
their coming reaction to the gale. To emphasize 
the climatic moment which the canvas expresses, 
there is a clever use of repeated vertical lines that 
add variety and help to balance the angular 
character of the composition. 

Jacob van Ruisdael was the. descendent of 
Dutch picture-dealers and artists. The scene he 
depicts in this painting was familiar to him as a 


Louise D. Tessin, whose department, 
“Art in Childhood,” is proving to be one of 
the most helpful and popular we have 
published, has added to her fine service to 
the Magazine by sharing a small niece with 
us for this month’s cover. 

“Henrietta Tessin Baade” is a typical 
American child, in health, poise, friend- 
liness and charm. The lamb is very much 
alive, and the two are real pals. 


boy; the Rhine River, an ancient type of wind- 
mill whose whirring sails awoke him in the morn- 
ing, and the dikes that are typical of Holland from 
her earliest days. When Jacob was only twelve 
years old, we read that he spent all his spare time 
studying the landscape of his native town, 
Haarlem, and painted reproductions of various 
phases of the outdoor life he loved so skilfully as 
to astonish the artists of his time. His father was 
an artist of na slight ability who taught Jacob 
until he was nineteen. Then he was admitted to 
the Guild of Painters at Haarlem, being one of a 
notable class of young artists. Among his class- 
mates were Meindert Hobbema who later 
painted the well-known “Avenue Middleharnis,” 
and Franz Hals, one of the world’s greatest 
portrait painters. 

Before the period - in 
art which Jacob van 
Ruisdael represented, 
there had been few land- 
scape painters. Nature 


was studied and used 
mainly as background 
for figures. Van Ruis- 


dael never had great suc- 
cess with figures, but he 
made his reputation 
through selecting some 
detail of import, as the 
windmill, for the center of interest in a picture, 
and painting it in an interesting landscape. He 
devoted his life to studying outdoor scenic 
effects and although he was misunderstood during 
his life, and met with no success whatsoever as a 
recompense for many years of patient effort, 
it was through Jacob van Ruisdael’s work that 
landscape painting became an art, and Holland 
became known as the first country to give us 
masterpieces of outdoor painting. 

Our debt to the intrepid Dutch who did 
so much in the colonization and economic 
development of this country, and the picturesque 
stories and legends of Holland that delight 
children, give this painting a real touch upon 
life today. A study of Van Ruisdael’s “The 
Windmill” may be, not only a lesson in art 
appreciation,” but give new vision to history, 
literature and geography. 


“THE WINDMILL” Painted by Jacob van Ruisdael 


Duplicates of this page printed on heavy stock may be purchased at five cents each. Address Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Design in Lavender and Yellow 


By C. Epwarp NEWELL 


OLOR plays quite as important a part eight-inch paper circle by “tipping on” the 


(Nep7)| as shape in the effectiveness, charm and smaller circle, then the flower and leaf shapes. 


is neces- 
L= sary to use 
very decided color 
and value con- 
trasts, while at 
other times it is 
quite as desirable 
to use delicate 
tones that harmo- 
niously agree. The 
decoration illus- 
trated on the 
accompanying 
pages for a laven- 
der and _ yellow 
scheme suggests 
spring in its floral 
symbolism and is 
quite appropriate 
for Easter, for the 
May Festival or a 
spring birthday 
party. 

Prepare tem- 
plets or tracings 
from which to 
make duplicate 
shapes. When 
cutting the dupli- 
cate shapes use 
brilliant green 
paper for the large 
circles (2), light- 
yellow paper for 
the smaller circles 
(3), which have 
the edges modified 
with uneven, fluted 
or ripple cuttings; 
lavender paper for 
the flower shapes 
(5), and yellow- 
green or turquoise- 
green paper for the 
leaf shapes (4). 
These shapes may 
be cut from folded 
paper when pre- 


paring the templets and when cutting the thin 
“tonal” paper finals. 


design of any decoration. 


In Our May Issue 


CHILDREN, HISTORY AND THE 
CHEERY VIEW 


By William McAndrew 


William McAndrew, former Superintendent of 
the Chicago Public Schools, is eminently fitted to 
speak of the human relationships that are involved 
and clarified through intelligent teaching of history. 
He has written a deeply significant article for us. 


THE PHYSICAL-MENTAL HEALTH OF 
THE YOUNG CHILD 


The Kalamazoo Public Schools 


Health as the foundation of normal, happy child 
life is described through the kindergarten-primary 
teaching outline of a progressive school system. 


TU 


WHEN THE CIRCUS COMES TO SCHOOL 
By Carlotta Alexander 


A project in an outdoor school that correlated 
with all the regular subjects through a contact study 
of animals. 


MAY ART TEACHING STORIES 
A MAYPOLE PAGEANT 


At times it A vertical diameter folded through the circles 


will help to locate 
the several parts 
in perfect axial 
balance of left 
and right attrac- 
tions on a vertical 
axis. While these 
compositions are 
drying, prepare 
one-and-one- 
quarter inch strips 
of paper eighteen 
inches long, using 
brilliant green 


paper like that 
used for the leaf 
shapes. At one 
edge of these 
bands, paste a 
strip of yellow 


paper like the rip- 
ple circles (3) and 
showing one-quar- 
ter of an inch at 
one edge of the 
lavender paper. 

Using _—i purple 
paper like the 
flower shapes, or 
yellow paper like 
the circles (3), cut 
strips one inch’ 
wide and _ nine 
inches long. Fold 
the short diameter 
of these papers 
and fold again to 
make four thick- 
nesses. Cut these 
papers as indicat- 
ed in the full-size 
drawing to make 
an angular zigzag. 
Unfold the cut- 
tings and tip them 
on the green bands 
as shown at (6) 
and (7). 


The full-size drawings illustrate the method 


and proportional spaces to use when locating 
Assemble the several pieces on the large the parts of this decoration on a black paper 


(Continued on page 60) 
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DESIGN IN LAVENDER AND YELLOW 


Design by C. Edward Newell 
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April Calls for Creative Art 


By Louise D. TEssin 


HERE is nothing quite so gratifying as the 
pleasure and satisfaction derived from 
original work. There are many methods 
for developing designs, through paper 
2j folding, cutting, tracing and other means. 
But here we have plans that can be followed by 
even the most unskilled hands, with results that 
are bound to have quality and originality. 

They will be quite different from the naturalistic 
flower designs that most pupils choose to follow, 
more pleasing and artistic in color and balance. 

Start perhaps with 
design (1). Color in a 
line or spot on one-half of 
the square and repeat this 
on the other side of the 
square. Add another 
line or spot, and then a 
third, whose outline is 
guided by the first and 
second. Figures (13), 
(14), (15), -have been 
developed in this way. 
The result will be a mass of lines and spots related 
in form and so producing a pleasing unit. Study 
figure (16). It shows steps of development. 
Practice designs may first be done on sheets of 
white or tinted paper. The latter is preferable, 
but in light tints. Use crayons or water colors. 
Triangular, elliptical and hexagonal forms may 
be filled with designs also. After a little practice 
this problem may be applied to simple crafts 
lessons. 

Wood-work designs in the accompanying illus- 
trations may be turned into useful door-stops or 
necessary napkin rings. As a correlation lesson 
in the making of napkin rings, welcome. and 
practical time may be spent in teaching the 


field, Mass. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to give her 
skilled and thoughtful attention to the art 
needs of our teacher readers. 
asking for help will be promptly answered. 
State grade or age of pupils: 

Address: LoutsE D. Trsstn, Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Spring- 


class what commonly are considered proper table 
manners. 

Hardly have booklets been more fascinating 

than those designed in a cheery kindergarten of 
Napa, California, over which Miss Ruth Daley 
presides. They were all about the ‘“Three Bears,” 
of simple binding, 9”’ x 12” brown construction 
paper cover, and four manila paper pages. On 
one page were portrayed the “Three Bears.” 
Page 2 illustrated the three bowls, hand-painted, 
with a spoon resting-over the edges. Page 3 
showed the chairs, each 
of a distinctive color, 
while on page 4 were 
drawn the three beds with 
gay quilts. It was an 
excellent example in free 
expression and original 
work from a busy and 
enthusiastic class. 

After making up the 
animal cut-out designs, 
perhaps you can draw 

The idea is very simple to 


Your letter 


designs of your own. 
follow. 

The squirrel border of March may be replaced 
this month with one of bright nasturtiums. 
Prick the design with a needle and pounce on to 
the blackboard with chalk dust, then finish in 
colored chalks. The design may be painted on 
9’’ x 18” manila paper, or developed in cut, 
colored paper on a black background. For the 
latter, trace all parts carefully on their specified 
colored papers and cut out. Make a tracing of 
the design with carbon paper on the black 
mounting. This tracing will serve as a pasting 
guide for placing the colored sections where they 
belong. Sometimes heavy black lines of crayon 

(Continued on page 60) 
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CREATING ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


Cardboard patterns with division marks around which the 


pupil may draw will assist greatly in starting your work, 
1-2-3-4. 


5. Small circle drawn on figure three. 
. Half circles drawn on figure three. 
. Circles drawn on pattern two. 
8. Circles drawn on pattern two. 
9-10-11. Circular patterns. 
12. Half circles drawn on pattern nine. 
Patterns for practice problems should measure about 5’’ x 
5’’ square or 5” diameter. Draw division lines lightly before 
adding color. Colors may be placed one against the other, or 


with tiny lines of natural-color paper left between parts. 
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ELLIPTICAL CONSTRUCTION OF SIMPLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


GOLDFISH BOWL IN CUT PAPER OR COLOR 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 


Draw outline of bowl from pattern cut on folded paper. 


Study goldfish from good colored illustrations or from life. Learn 
something about their shape and coloring and the rocks and weeds that 
surround them. Notice how the air-bubbles are smaller at the bottom 
of a bowl or far beneath the water, and grow larger as they rise to the 
surface. 


The age of the pupils determines the detail developed in this problem. 
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NAPKIN RINGS AND DOOR STOPS IN PAINTED WOOD 


REAR VIEW OF 
NAPKIN RING 


BASE GASE OF DUCK 
FOR DOOR sToP 


SIOE OF 
NAPKIN RING 


GLUE AND NAIL 
TO LITTLE DUCK 
AND CHICK 


CHICK 
DUCK VWELLOW 
BiLt YELLOW: ORANGE 
FEET ~ GRANGE 
GRASS ~ GREEN 
EYE wHiTE ,PuPIL BLACK 
PAINT EDGES OF Wooo 


& BACK , ALSO RING 
YELLOW 


DUCK NAPKIN RING 


END VIEW OF 
WEDGE FOR 
DOOR sTOoP 


FOR $ToP 
PAINT WEDGE 
GREEN, ALSO 
SECTIONS ON 
DUCK CHICK 
MARKED x 


BASE OF 
CHICK FOR 
DOOR 


REAR VIEW 
OF DOOR ~ 
STOP 


Cut figures from one-fourth inch thick wood. After putting 


parts together, paint with oil colors; shellac or varnish when 


paint is dry. 


~ If painted with enamel colors, no final shellac or varnish 


finish is necessary. Tube oil paints mixed with ordinary 


white household enamel will produce all enamel colors desired. 


LOVISE-D.TESSIN 


mal 
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CUT FROM PAPER 7X 2/2 


Paste figures on heavy paper or colored construction paper ; 


rabbit, tan; ducks, yellow with yellow-orange bill, orange 


feet and green grass; sheep, white. 


Notice how figure (1) is cut. Paste heads together below 
ears down to neck. Slip brace (2) into cut (3) to make duck 
stand. Slip bill (4) on duck, and add wings (5) and feet (6). 
Slip ears (7) through cut (8) on sheep. Bend two legs back, 


as detail shows, to make sheep stand. 


ANIMAL CUT-OUTS THAT STAND 


LOUISE 
TESSIN 
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ILLUSTRATING ‘“*THE THREE BEARS” 


CONSTRUCT HEAD 
OF BEAR ON CIRCLE 


OR ELLIPSE. 
THE OF 
THREE > \\ 
REARS STRUCTING IT ON 
CURVED LINES, 
AND THEN DRESS- 


ING IT UP IN 
FRED NISSET SIMPLE CLOTHES. 
COLOR FACE 


LIGHTER BROWN 
THAN BODY. 
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eyomething to Do 


Our Grocery Store 

This year our kindergarten worked out a grocery- 
store project which I felt was very worth while. 

In order to secure the best results, I divided 
the class into two committees, which we named 
Store Committee and Equipment Committee. 
The children chose the committee they pre- 
ferred to work on. A structure I had used last 
year, as a house in a little play we gave, served as 
the store framework very nicely. We covered the 
outside with brown craft paper, leaving two show 
windows and one door. Boxes which the children 
secured from the janitor and their parents were 
taken apart and used for lumber. The shelves, 
counters and display windows were made of this 
lumber by the Store Committee. 

Before each work period we discussed the store, 
giving the children a chance to tell what they 
knew about groceries; 
they also decided what 


they wanted to make dur- This its our subscribers’ department 
through which they may publish their 
original teaching helps, and receive the 


ing the period. This gave 
each child something defi- 
nite to do at this time. 
With clay the children 
made fruit, meat, bread, 
cookies and many other 
supplies. These were 
then painted. The chil- 
dren tried to make clay 
bananas but were not 
quite satisfied with them as they did not appear 
in bunch form, hanging on a stem. I made a 
pattern and they then cut and colored paper 
ones which we fastened to a stem by means of 
common pins. The stem was made by rolling 
and twisting a piece of ordinary brown wrapping 
paper. The bunch of bananas was then hung 
inside one of the show windows, and as the 
bananas were sold they were removed from the 
stem and placed in paper sacks, which were also 
made by the children. One little girl wanted to 
make matches. On questioning her as to how 
she had planned to do this, she replied: “I could 
take some little sticks and paint the ends red.” 
This she did and they looked very realistic. 
Meanwhile the children had been bringing empty 
boxes, cans and bottles from home, and were 
busy arranging them on the shelves according to 
size and kind of supplies. 

When the children had seemingly exhausted 
their supply of knowledge I suggested that we 
visit a near-by store; here they gathered a new 
supply of ideas and many clever things were 


experience of others. 


carefully considered 


Your timely, short contributions will be 


paid for at our regular rates. 
Address: AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 
East 16th Street, New York. 


worked out. Among the more unusual of these 
were: 

The Cash Register—A pasteboard box was cut 
and bent into shape so that one-half of it stood 
upright while the other half lay flat to hold the 
money drawer, which was made from a cigar box. 
The drawer slipped in and out quite easily after 
the front edge of the box had been cut to fit 
the drawer. We used a flat piece of plasteline 
over the flat half of the box, and in this were 
placed small sticks about two inches in length. 
On top of each stick were placed numbers stamped 
with the printing set on small circles of papers. 
These were for use when depositing money in the 
cash register. 

The Paper-Roll—This was made by nailing 
three strips of lumber together so that we could 
insert a fourth round stick, and on this roll a 
strip of brown paper. 
The children later nailed 
a fifth board quite close 
to the roll in order to tear 
the paper easily and 
straight. 

The Scale—A piece of 
board was nailed to one 
end of a cigar box, and a 
circle of cardboard nailed 
to the other end of the 
board. Of course num- 
bers were printed on the 
cardboard circle. This was rather crude, but 
answered very well. I felt it showed progress 
as the child who made it seldom exerted himself 
to do anything without help and planning. 

The Icebox—This was very simply made from a 
cardboard box. The lid of the box was cut in two 
and made into two doors for the front. Another 
piece of cardboard was used for the shelf. During 
all the time our store was up, one could find milk 
and butter in the icebox. 

Flour—The girls wanted to make sacks for the 
flour. They brought white cloth, needles and 
thread from home. I cut out the sacks for them 
to sew. They formed a sewing club, which the 
children enjoyed very much. After the sacks 
were sewed I helped them print the name of the 
flour on them with crayons. We then filled the 
sacks with excelsior, which we found in the 
janitor’s room. 

Premium Sign—One little girl suggested the 
need of a premium sign. We made this of a 
piece of cardboard about 8” by 6”’.. On this was 
printed with crayons “‘Free with the purchase of 
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three bars of P.and G.soap.”’ The next day she 
brought a small knife, fork and spoon from home, 
and attached them to the card. 


The Cookie Case—One child secured a part of a 
square-shaped oil can from the janitor. She 
then measured the top of the can, cut a paste- 
board for the cover and tacked the cover or lid 
on, bending the ends of the tacks sa they would 
hold. She cut a square hole in the lid and inserted 
a piece of isinglass with adhesive tape to hold it 
in place. This was necessary for displaying the 
kind of cookies, she said. 


Price Tags—Small pieces of paper with num- 
bers printed on them were placed under each 
article on the shelves. The numbers for these 
were also made by the children with the printing 
set. At first the children had no idea of values, 
but through our conversation they gradually 
began to realize their errors and changed the prices. 


After the children had finished their fixtures 
and supplies, they began to play store. This 
of course brought in the need for money. This 
they made from paper. They copied it from real 
money. We of course had a toy telephone 
which the children brought from home, as also 
did the housekeepers in the dollhouse. During 
their play it was very common to hear someone 
phone an order. I will give you one as I heard it, 
also a conversation between the clerk and the 
customer. 


Phone: ‘Hello, is this the Cash and Carry 
Store?” 
“Yes, what can I send you?” 


“T want a 5-cent box of matches, a box of 
butter, and a box of cream of wheat. Send it up 
please.” 

“Thank you.” 


Conversation: ‘‘Can I help 
you?” 

much is coffee?” 

“The small can is 10 cents; 
the larger can 25 cents.” 

“Do you have any oranges?” 

“No, we haven’t.” 

“T want a 5-cent box of 
matches.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Thank you.” 


From this project we devel- 
oped our first reading. The 
children suggested the story 
they wanted to read and I 
printed it on a large card, 
later on narrow strips, one 
sentence to a strip, and last 
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on pages which were fastened together for a 
book. The type of stories were: 


This is a grocery store. 

This is a Cash and Carry Store. 

We made our store. 

Wesley made the scales. 

Vern made the milk bottles. 

We all made bananas. 

Mary, Dickie, Max and Faye made the cash 
register. 

We sell milk. 

We sell apples. 

We sell oatmeal. 

We sell cookies. 

We made money to buy with. 

Now we play store. 


Each page contained some different thought of 
the story; the first page told about the store, 
the second page about the things we made, the 
third page about the things we sell, ete. Of 
course we included many other things we made 
and sold but I am giving only a few. I feel that 
the project was very successful and hope that 
it may be of benefit to someone else. 

—Besste Finptey, South Sioux City, Nebraska. 


Phonics for the Second Grade 
In teaching phonics for the second grade I 
print a list of words belonging to the family I am 
using for my lesson on strips of oak tag, as: 


eet eep ake ell ack 
sweet sleep make bell sack 
feet sweep take tell rack 
meet sheep shake dell back 
beet peep snake swell black 
rake spell shack 

bake knell hack 


TLCDN SH SGFLFL| 


SLIP LONG STRIP THROUGH CUT ON SMALL 
STRIP 


CVT AND PRINT LETTERS On cIRcCLE 1 
FASTEN TWO CIRCLES TOGETHER, AND 
PRINT LETTERS ON CIRCLE 2 
THROUGH CUT ON 
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We read the family name, then the words of 
the family; then I turn the strip around and 
the pupils write the words they can remember 
on the blackboard. At another time I tell a 
story for the sole purpose of getting them to 
think of words. We put the family name on the 
board, then as we come to one of the family in 
our story we write it under, making a long list, 
as, ‘Roland and Mary were going to the brook 
to wade. They stopped by a large tree where 
there was cool shade. In a bottle they had some 
lemonade, and in a basket some sandwiches 
that they had made.”’ The story can be as long 
as we wish for the making of our list. 


To motivate the recitation I use devices as 
illustrated. The “‘wheel”’ is sometimes a cake 
at a phonics party. Sometimes it is a game 
and we try to see who can find all the words 
quickly. Sometimes it is seatwork and the 
words are copied as made. The sliding device 
can be used in similar ways and both have 
proved effective in my school. From these the 
children get ideas which they use in making 
original devices of their own. One seatwork 
device which held the pupils’ interest very well 
was the making of small booklets, one for each 
family. Taking ‘the ade family again, as an 
example, we put on the cover of the booklet 
the picture of a boy or girl carrying an umbrella. 
Only the head of the boy and the umbrella 
need show and they are easy to draw. High 
above is the sun as it is usually pictured shining. 
The word shade was written below. The chil- 
dren like to plan other booklets and some. good 
ideas are found. 


Another plan for seatwork following the phonics 
period was the use of printed sentences in which a 
small illustration was used. The illustration 
pictured a word of the family and could be marked 
at the end by this word. The pupils wrote the 
word and when finished the words stood as a 
list of family words. The illustrations can be 
drawn with pen or pencil, traced, made with 
carbon paper, or cut from a magazine or news- 
paper. The children like to fill them out. A 
picture of a plate, a small boy or girl running 
suggests late, a piece of cake with a large bite 
taken out is ate, a square with a pencil on a 
string is a slate, and there are many others 
which will present themselves to the teacher 
as she plans her phonics lessons. When I use 
the story form of lesson I like to follow it with 
silent-reading cards about the story, with 
questions, blanks to be filled out, or pictures 
to draw or color. 


—Evetyn Louise Mayserry, F leetwood, Oklahoma. 
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A Seatwork Book 


Large classes in a city school system necessi- 
tate dividing for reading, number and often for 
phonics; this brings the problem of seatwork. 
As children often do this carelessly, I have origi- 
nated a device for obtaining neater and more 
accurate papers. We make a booklet each month 
of ten or twelve sheets of paper measuring 12” 
x 18”. These are folded and tied with colored 
yarn or raffia. A seasonable picture is mounted 
on the cover, and as it is a book for the chil- 
dren’s work they select a title such as “Our 
Work,” “Our Best Work” or ‘‘Seatwork.” This 
is lettered over the picture with India ink. 
Below, we letter the name of the month. The 
best seatwork sheet is pasted in the book each 
day. Each child is anxious to have his work in 
the book, so I try to select a different child’s 
work each day. 

The book is placed on the reading table where 
all may see it. When the month is over we put 
it in the cupboard and start a new book. Often 
the children go to the cupboard and take out 
the books and look over their earlier work. 
They come to me with such comments as, ‘‘Our 
work is harder now.” “We are doing better.” 
Thus our plan not only stimulates neat, accurate 
work but shows the children their progress from 
month to month in a tangible form. 

—ELEANORE Goetz, Buffalo, New York. 


In the Crowded Kindergarten 

Here are a few activities which may be carried 
out in a kindergarten of any size with practically 
no expense or preparation of materials. My 
group of seventy-five children seem to get more 
real enjoyment from these simple projects than 
anything we have tried out with them: 

1: Cutting out of all kinds of designs, dolls, 
animals and decorations from large squares of 
newspaper. I let them do this for one period 
nearly every week. They fold the paper of all 
sizes and descriptions. The children like to 
help furnish the newspapers and enjoy using 
them instead of the regular school paper for a 
change. 

2. Making free-hand cuttings of all the differ- 
ent means of travel, coloring and making 
booklets of them. Children especially enjoy 
free-hand cutting of trains, automobiles, air- 
planes and street cars, and these seem to be 
unusually easy for them to cut. 

3. Making long railroad or street car tracks 
of blocks, and running on them trains and 
street cars made from different kinds of boxes 
and spools. Their smaller dolls often serve as 
passengers. Bridges, viaducts and depots are 
also made in connection with tracks, as well as 
signals. 

(Continued on page 61) 


Mr. Rainyweather and Miss Sunshine 


By ANNA WAHLENBERG 


s—|HERE was once a wizard who had made 
41 the dearest, most perfect little dollhouse 
S| imaginable. It had battlements and 
| towers, all beflagged; and indeed it was so 


‘| fine it might almost have been called a 


castle. At the front were two richly carved 
doors, and outside them a terrace from which a 
marble stairway led down to an enchanting little 
garden. And the whole masterpiece was so small 
it could easily find a place in the wizard’s window, 
which generally stood open since he much enjoyed 
| fresh air. 

But the most wonderful thing about this 
house was its tenants, a young man and a young 
woman who had never so much as seen each 
other; for the wizard had so arranged it that 
when the young man opened the door and 
walked out on the terrace, the young woman 


f drew backwards within the house, and when 
l she came out he was obliged to goin. The young 
l gentleman wore a long coat, held an umbrella 
) over himself and looked out with a serious 
4 air. But the young lady, clothed in a 
\ gown of rose-red silk, swung a parasol over her 
head and gazed about her, always radiantly joyful. 
- Now the wizard had ordered it in 
z this wise. When the young ad 
y gentleman came out on the ter- y 
- race there was rain on the ys 
e earth; but when the little DP 
lady appeared all was y 
s sunshine and fair 
1 weather. So the man 
S was called Mr. Rainy- 
S weather and the lady 
e Miss Sunshine. One 
s would have thought 


they would be ever so 


happy; to live in such a fine and lovely little 
house, or to stand upon the terrace and look 
down into the garden upon a soft mossy plot 
where blueberry trees grew. But there could be 
no real satisfaction about it, since one of them 
must always be inside and the other out. 

If they could not see, they could at least hear 
each other. The little gentleman could distinctly 
catch the sound of the rustling of the little 
lady’s silk skirt as she went in and out. One 
day he leaned against the wall which separated 
them and whispered, ‘‘Miss Sunshine!’ 

‘““Yes,”’ answered the little lady, ‘‘what is it 
you want of me, Mr. Rainyweather?”’ 

‘‘Ah, I should so love to see of what stuff your 
dress is made,” said he; ‘‘when you move, it 
sounds exactly as though golden harps were 
being played upon! It is almost too beautiful.” 

Then Miss Sunshine laughed, for she greatly 
liked being admired, even if it were only on 
account of her clothes. 

Mr. Rainyweather,”’ she answered, ‘“‘what 
is my gown in comparison to your frock coat, 
which is twice as wonderful? I can hear it 
being stroked up and down when you move.” 
When Mr. Rainyweather heard these 
words, he sighed so deeply that a 
little breeze worked its way 
around the corner and flut- 

tered the fringes of Miss 
Sunshine’s parasol. 

“If we could only 

manage to see each 

other,’’ said he. 

“T should be glad 
of but the least little 
glimpse,”’ said she. 

So they agreed to 
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stretch themselves on their tiptoes as far forward 
as possible; and the little gentleman actually 
succeeded in seeing the tips of the feathers on the 
little lady’s hat, while the little lady herself was 
so lucky as to catch a glimpse of the last points on 
the little gentleman’s umbrella. 

One day the wizard went away. It was the 
little lady who stood in the door and looked after 
him, for he naturally chose a sunshiny day for his 
journey. But though she smiled as usual, there 
was something very sorrowful about her. A little 
greenfinch noticed this as he flew past the window 
while playing about in lively fashion with his 
mate. At last the small wife of the greenfinch 
grew so curious that she felt obliged to perch on 
the tiny terrace and take a look at Miss Sunshine. 

‘What has happened to you?” she asked. 
“You have everything heart could wish, but I 
see that you now have tears in your eyes.”’ 

“T have reason for them,”’ declared the little 
lady. ‘“‘I, who can never manage to see more of 
my neighbor than the points of his umbrella. 
And he cannot see more of me. Just hear him 
singing within.” 

The wife of the greenfinch listened; and then 
she heard Mr. Rainyweather singing in the house 
in a weak but harmonious voice: 


“Ah, my pretty maiden, 
I am sorrow-laden, 
For your face, I fain would gaze on that. 
Love, my heart’s sweet treasure, 
Needs for its full measure. 
More than just a glimpse of feathered hat!’ 


“Yes, that was truly very fine,” said the wife 
of the greenfinch, and she lowered her head. 
She understood how to judge of these things, 
being musical herself. ‘But why does he not 
come out to you?” she asked. 

“Alas, he cannot,” said the little lady. And 
then she told how the wizard had bewitched them 
in such a manner that they could never chance to 
meet. The wife of the greenfinch listened atten- 
tively; her eyes grew very bright, and all her 
feathers stood out as in a storm of indignation. 

“Tt is about the worst thing I have ever heard 
tell of,’ she declared. He has let you settle down 
like neighbors, and then makes one go away when 
the other appears. And in this month, too!” 

“This month?” asked Miss Sunshine. 

“Yes, it is April; the month of play. But 
wait a moment, and I will see if I can do anything 
for you.” 

The little wife of the greenfinch, looking about 
her, soon discovered a string which was fastened 
to the little lady’s foot. Quickly she nipped it 
with her sharp beak; and quickly Miss Sunshine 
was set free. At the same time the charm was 
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loosened for Mr. Rainyweather, and like an arrow 
he shot out of his door and fell on his knee before 
Miss Sunshine. They thanked the kind wife of 
the greenfinch. When she flew up in the linden 
tree just beyond, the little lady waved her parasol 
at her, and the little gentleman did the same with 
his umbrella. After that they took each other by 
the hand and went into the garden, and they ate 
of the fruit of the blueberry trees, which for them 
was bigger than the biggest of apples. Then 
Mr. Rainyweather plucked one of the roses and 
stuck it in Miss Sunshine’s scarf. They sat 
down to rest on the soft mossy carpet, and talked 
faster than ever before in their whole lives. 

But suddenly they heard a noise and they 
jumped up in alarm. At the same time the furi- 
ous wizard stood before them. 

“This barometer must be out of order,” said 
he. ‘It showed sunshine when I set out on my 
journey, and then came one downpour after 
another. But we shall soon fix it.” With that 
he took up Miss Sunshine and Mr. Rainyweather 
and made them fast to their places again. And 
so the barometer, as he called the little house and 
its tenants, was once more in order. 

If Miss Sunshine and Mr. Rainyweather had 
longed for each other before, much more did 
they now. When Miss Sunshine, the next morn- 
ing, again stood upon the terrace the tears trickled 
down her cheeks though her mouth smiled. 
With sobs she called to the wife of the green- 
finch. 

“What is the matter today?’ asked Mrs. 
Greenfinch as she came flying up the terrace. 
When the little lady told her the sorrowful story 
she nodded gayly to her. ‘‘Now, now,” she said, 
‘it is not worth-while taking it to heart. My 
beak is every bit as sharp today ‘as yesterday, 
indeed more so, for I have newly sharpened it.” 

With that she nipped the string about the little 
lady’s foot. The charm was again broken, and 
the little pair could go down happily to their 
garden. 

Alas, the second meeting was of brief duration! 
Along came the wizard and fastened them to their 
places again. But the wife of the greenfinch 
was as quick in her way as he. No sooner had he 
turned his back than she was down from her tree 
and biting the string as quickly as he made it 
fast. And when she herself was prevented, she 
sent her husband or another member of her family 
to cut it for her... Thus passed the whole month of 
April, and each day Miss Sunshine and Mr. 

Rainyweather enjoyed being together. They 
began to think life wonderful. 

But when May Day arrived Mrs. Greenfinch 
did not come. She merely shook her head and 
did not move from the nest she had prepared in 
the linden tree. 
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“T can’t leave my eggs,” she said. ‘Everyone 
has to learn to wait on himself, and so must you. 
One month for play and the others for work is 
as it should be.”’ And it mattered not how much 
Miss Sunshine and Mr. Rainyweather begged 
Mrs. Greenfinch, her husband, or others of her 
family to come and befriend them; they heard 
nothing more from any of the finches for eleven 
months. 

But when the year had gone round and it was 
again April, the birds once more grew sympathetic 
over the little couple’s loneliness, and helped the 
two in every way. It was useless for the wizard 
to try and keep his barometer in order. As often 
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as he fastened Miss Sunshine and Mr. Rainy- 
weather in place they were set free again. At 
last he grew tired of putting the barometer to 
rights, since he received no reward for his pains. 
So every year, when it was April, he himself freed 
Miss Sunshine and Mr. Rainyweather from 
enchantment, that they could play about and 
amuse themselves just as they wished. 

Thus it came about that there is never any rule 
for the weather in the month of April. One can 
never say it will be fair or showery. What 
naturally happens is that Miss Sunshine and Mr. 
Rainyweather, from morning until evening, are 
out walking in the garden. 


Plow 


By EizABETH WATSON 


“Would you know how does the farmer, 
Would you know how does the farmer, 
Would you know how does the farmer, 
Plow his fields in the spring?”’ 


eiHE first thing any farmer does when he 
AAAG| begins to get his fields ready for planting 
S/ is to get a plow. And the kind of plow 
ee.| he gets will depend wholly on the kind of 
233) field in which he is going to make furrows. 
Now-a-days there are all sorts of plows. If the 
farmer lives in the West on one of the great grain 
farms, or ranches, as they call them out there, and 
he has hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of 
acres to plant, he will probably use a tractor plow. 

The tractor plow runs by a gasoline engine as our 
auto trucks and automobiles do. It can plow 
acres and acres and acres of land in a day, and 
never get tired. The farmer feeds it gasoline and 
oil, and gives it a drink of water, turns a crank and 
off the plow goes, churning and chugging, roaring 
and plunging, across the broad fields, leaving six, 
eight, ten or twelve deep furrows of newly turned 
earth behind it. 

It never gets tired. It never gets hungry. It 
never minds the hot sun or the frosty cold. It 
can work every minute of the day from sunrise 
to sunset, day in and day out, without stopping 
to rest. All it needs is gasoline, oil, water and a 
driver who understands how to care for the 
machinery. 

Of course all farmers do not have tractor plows. 
They are very expensive, and unless the farm is a 
large one with many, many acres of land the 
farmer simply cannot afford such a plow. A 
tractor will plow about fifty acres of land in a day, 


and would soon plow all the ground of a small 
farm, and then would just stand idle for the rest 
of the time. And you see expensive machinery 
can only pay for itself by working all the time, 
That is why some of the agricultural machine 
companies sometimes make their plows separate 
from their tractor engines, which can then be used 
for sawing wood, cutting cornstalks and many 
other kinds of farm work. 

Some day, when all farmers are a bit wiser in 
business ways than many of them seem to be 
today, they will share in buying and using all those 
expensive farm tools, which only a few with very 
large farms can possibly afford to own by them- 
selves. In the meantime farmers with small 
farms must keep on plowing their fields with the 
smaller plows drawn by horses. 

Many of us are glad the old way of plowing has 
not quite gone out of fashion, for there is nothing 
pleasanter to watch than a farmer going back 
and forth, back and forth, across the fields, turning 
and guiding his faithful horses while they turn 
the new furrows of sweet-smelling earth and get 
ready to plant our bread. 

In the fall when the fields are plowed, the plants 
and weeds which have been storing up sunshine 
and air all summer long are turned over and 
plowed in, to feed the underneath parts of the 
ground. In the spring the farmer’s plow turns 
it all up again, so that the underneath parts may 
get their turn again at the sun and air. 

There are all sorts of plows that use horses. 
There is the gang plow using four, six, eight or 
twelve pairs of horses, and plowing from ten to 
twelve rows at a time. There are smaller plows 
using two horses, others using but one; and there 
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is always the old hand plow which uses no horse 
at all. It makes little difference whether the 
plow be a tractor plow, a gang plow, or the small 
hand plow; a plow is a plow, and all of them do the 
same kind of work. ‘They are only different in the 
amount of work they do, and the time it takes 
them to do it. 


A large tractor plow can do more work than a 
gang plow. A twelve-horse plow can do more than 
a one-horse plow, but the work they all do is the 
very same as the little old hand plow did long 
before farmers began to use other men, oxen, 
horses or machines for pulling their plows. 
Every plow turns the underneath soil up to the 
sunshine and air, and turns the top-soil down to 
feed the ground. 


The plow is a wonderful tool. It feeds the world. 
It makes it possible for people to go off into new 
countries and settle new lands. It has made 
people invent all sorts of wagons, carts, boats, 
railroads, automobiles, auto trucks, airships and 
other conveyances for transporting foods; people 
who raise, market, preserve or carry foods from 
one place to another. Without the plow we 
would have no towns, no cities. 


The story of how all our plows came about is a 
once-upon-a-time story, and goes back to the 
Long-Long-Age Time, when everybody was a 
farmer and raised his own food. It goes back to 
the time when everybody not only plowed their 
own ground, but made their own plows; and made 
the tools with which they made their own plows. 
The story is so old that even our great-great- 
great-great and three whole pages more of great- 
great-great-grandmothers and grandfathers did 
not know who did make the first plow. But it 
was made. That we do know, for if it had not 
been we would not have had one today. 


The first plow was just a crooked stick, sharp- 
ened to a point at one end, so that it could stir up 
the soil. Certain men and women, who know 
a great deal about the Long-Long-Ago Time and 
the ways of people then, call those crooked sticks 
the planting sticks, and they say that it was the first 
tool people ever made to use in raising their food. 


In those long-ago days as soon as a child could 
use his hands the father or mother taught him 
how to make a planting stick. The children were 
shown how to pick out the right kind of stick, 
how to sharpen it with their stone knives, and then 
taught to use it in planting their seeds. As soon 
as the little hands were strong enough they were 
shown how to fashion the stone knives with which 
to cut and sharpen the planting sticks. They 
soon learned to choose the right kind of stone for 
the knife, and the other kind of stone they would 
use in rubbing, scraping and sharpening their 
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flint into the keen sharp-edged knife needed in 
making the planting stick. 

Mothers and fathers taught their children how 
to make their bread tools, how to plant their seeds, 
how to harvest their crops, and make their bread. 
The children taught their children and their 
children’s children and grandchildren, and so 
the patterns for those bread tools passed on and on, 
from father to son, and from son to son’s son, and 
down through hundreds, thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of years. At last it reached our 
grandfathers, who, like those farmers of the 
Long-Long-Ago Time, also plowed the ground and 
raised their own bread. 


It was a long time before any of the very early 
farmers had such plows as our great-great-grand- 
fathershad. The planting stick was all they had. 
Then some great-great-great-great-grandehild fas- 
tened two thick pieces of wood together into a 
wedge-shaped tool, put two handles on it, and a 
beam or bar of wood extending out from the 
handles. This made the first plow with what is 
known as the mold board. That means a board 
that cuts into the earth, or mold, as many farmers 
call the fresh earth used in planting. 


Then for thousands and thousands of years 
nothing happened. Sons used the same kind 
of plows their fathers had used; fathers used the 
same kind of plows their fathers, grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers had used. And when our 
own George Washington’s father was plowing 
the ground on his beautiful farm at Mount 
Vernon, he used the same kind of old wooden plow, 
drawn by oxen, that the farmers of Egypt had 
used in their fields along the banks of the Nile 
River thousands of years before America had ever 
been heard of. 


At first men were harnessed to the heavy plows 
and went back and forth plowing fields before 
they learned to use oxen for their work. Even in 
the Colonial days of our own country, when 
farmers were plowing with ten and twelve pairs 
of oxen harnessed to their great clumsy, wooden 
plows, men and boys had to go back and forth 
across the fields on the beam of the plow so that 
the mold board would stay in the ground. Then 
one day, some years after George Washington 
had been made President of the new United 
States, a young chap out in New Jersey made 
an tron plow. The farmers laughed at him. 
They would have nothing to do with any such 
thing. They said ‘‘An iron plow will poison the 
soil,’ and they just kept right on ploughing their 
fields with the same clumsy old wooden plows. 


About fifty years later a blacksmith out near 
Chicago, a man used to working with iron and 
steel, put the sharpened edge of a saw on the 
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curved mold boards of his plow, and they worked 
so well and did such fine plowing that it was not 
long before all his neighbors did the same. 
And so steel plow-shares came about. As time 
went on and people used more steel and iron, 
better and better plows were made until we at 
last have the gang plow and tractor plow. 

In the olden times every man made his own 
plow; now-a-days no farmer makes his own plow. 
In fact no one man can make such plows as we 
have today. It takes the work of many many 
workers. First the miners have to dig the iron, 
and mine the coal that the railroad men, or men 
on the ore steamers, carry down to the great 
works, where iron is made into the steel that they 
use in making the chilled steel plows and tractor 
engines. There are the engineers who drive the 
locomotives and boats; the stone masons, brick 
layers, concrete workers and glass blowers whose 
materials are used in building the great smelting 
works, where the steel is made. 

There are the carpenters, masons, plumbers, 
roofers, painters, plasterers, the engineers and 
architects who build the great steel plants. There 
are the road-builders and day-laborers who 
build the roads over which the trains of cars, the 
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auto trucks and wagons travel in carrying the 
materials to the works. There are the lumber- 
men, who fell the trees, and the mill hands who 
saw out the boards, the turpentine workers in the 
southern pine forest getting the turpentine ready 
for the paint that is to keep the plows from rust- 
ing. There are the oil-well drillers and pumpers, 
the pipe-line men and their helpers, who work 
day and night getting the oil and gasoline to feed 
the tractor plows. 

There are workers in the great agricultural 
machinery works stamping and cutting the parts 
of the plow. There are chemists and inventors 
working day and night planning ways of welding 
steel to make better plows. Plows to do more 
work. Plows to work more easily. Plows to do 
the work with fewer people. Plows to plow 
ground that used to take thousands and thousands 
of men, who are now able to do other work in the 
cities and towns. So if we ‘‘would know how does 
the farmer plow his fields in the spring,” it seems 
to me we must know something about all the 
folks who helped to make his plow. Something 
about the workers who keep his plow running. 
Something of the people who handle and care for 
the foods his plow makes it possible to raise. 


Jimmie’s Garden 


By VARNER 


| William’s seventh birthday. He was very 
| happy, as he was wearing a pair of new 
| gray knickers and a gray sweater with red 

7? §J) stripes, gray and red socks and a pretty 
gray tie with red polka dots, that his father had 
given him as a birthday gift. Jimmie was also 
joyful because his playmate, Tommy White, had 
been invited to spend the afternoon with him and 
remain to dinner. 

After Tommy had come, when he and Jimmie 
were playing ball in the backyard, they saw the 
parcel-post man drive slowly toward the house 
and stop. 

‘‘Parcel for Master James Williams,” 
and the boys fairly flew to meet him. 

Jimmie took the box in both arms. “It is 
from grandmother,” he shouted as he read the 
address and postmark. ‘Oh, Mother, do come,” 
he called. ‘‘You ought to see: the big box that 
came for me. I can’t wait to open it.” 

What do you think the box contained? A 
splendid set of garden tools and a box full of 
many kinds of seeds. The tools were not child- 


he cried, 


size, so easily broken, nor were they the size that 
Jimmie’s father would use. They were in 
between, exactly the kind that Jimmie could use 
to advantage. There was a rake, a hoe and a 
spade, and there were vegetable seeds and flower 
seeds. On each package was a colored picture 
of what each tiny seed would look like when it 
was grown. In the vegetable line there were 
radishes, lettuce, onions, beans, beets, carrots, 
peas, parsley and corn. In the flower line there 
were zinnias, marigolds, nasturtiums, pansies, 
bachelor’s buttons, morning glories, cosmos, snap- 
dragons and four o’clocks. 

“Oh, Mother,” Jimmie asked, ‘‘may I use part 
of the yard to have a garden that is my very own?”’ 

Mother was glad to say ‘‘yes.” Jimmie noticed 
that Tommy was looking very wistful. ‘Tommy, 
how would you like to help me? You could be 
assistant-gardener and we could divide all the 
flowers and vegetables that we raise,’ Jimmie 
asked. A broad smile covered Tommy’s face, 
and he readily agreed. 

So Jimmie ran in the house to change his new 
clothes. He gave Tommy a pair of overalls, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Poems for Spring Days 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Roofs 


EstTaBrooxk 


I love to see 
The roofs, pale grey, 
All glistening on 
A rainy day. 
A smoothly-polished 
Canopy 
Above rain-shrouded 
House and quay— 
Away they stretc 
For miles and miles. 
The shining roofs, 
All shapes and styles. 
The little houses’ 
Sleek brown heads 
Like large-sized mice 
Peep from their beds. 
While more pretentious 
Dwellings rear 
Their shining turrets 
Far and near. 
And rises u 
A soft refrain: 
The fairy music 
Of the rain. 
—Copyright ‘‘Verse’’ 


Rain Call 


Rain, rain! April rain! 
Bring the flowers back again,— 
Yellow cowslip, violet blue, 
Buttercups and daisies too. 
Rain, rain! April rain! 
Bring the flowers back again. 
—From the German 


When the Cows Come Home 


By Curistina GEoRGINA ROSSETTI 


When the cows come home the milk is coming, 
Honey’s made while the bees are humming; 
Duck and drake on the rushy lake, 

And the deer live safe in the breezy brake; 
And timid, funny, brisk little bunny 

Winks his nose and sits all sunny. 


River Boats 


By Beatrice MacGowan Scortr 


Away down the river the white boats go— 
Some of them hurrying—some going ta 

Some have red smokestacks that steam as they glide— 
And one has a big chugging wheel at its side. 


Sometimes a sailing boat, gray sails unfurled, 
Goes out to fish in a shining blue world. 
Shining and gleaming and cing in blue, 
Please, Mister Fisherman, may I go too? 


—Copyright, The Junior Home Magazine 


Morning 


The cock doth crow 
To let you know, 
If you be wise, 
time to rise. 
—Old Saying 


How Easter Eggs Happen 


By MacKInstrey 


Long beforehand, every morning, 
All the Fairy cocks give warning, 
Crowing high and crowing airy; 
Every cock in every dairy, 
In the pleasant land of Fairy— 
E’er they stop. 


Next, the hens with clack and cluckle, 
Croodling a happy chuckle, 
Lay the great eggs faintly creaming 
Into buff, or whitely gleaming :— 
Fairy-feathered hens, and beaming, 
Toe to crop. 


Then the Wee Folk in the grasses 
Up before the first dew passes, 
Magic all the eggs, and tint them 
Green and blue and yellow, print them 
With bright posey-knots, or glint them 
Gold on top. 


Last, the wild hare and the rabbits 
(Such are their enchanting habits) 
Moved by fantasy and pity, 
Take them down into the city, 
And the Wee Folk sing a ditty 
While they hop. 


This is why you children find them, 
(All these Rave things behind them) 

Brightly colored, spic and spandy, 

Gay to look at, filled with candy 

In your houses, or else handy 

In a shop. 
—From ‘‘ Books”’ 
Copyright, The New York Herald Tribune 


Grandfather’s Trees 


Grandfather says I do not know 

How queer his farm looked long ago, 
Before he planted the maples and oaks 
And other trees that shade our folks. 


For long ago, my grandfather tells, 

The only song was the cattle bells, 

And the prairie was bare and the wind was dry, 
And trees were scarce and the cost was high. 


But I’m glad he planted them years ago— 
The twenty trees that stand in a row— 
And especially one where I go to swing, 
The one where the robins and thrushes sing. 


Grandfather says as he smiles at me, 
That my father planted my favorite tree; 
That’s why I’m glad I can sometime say 
I helped to plant one this Arbor Day. 


—Author Unknown 


THE THREE Ow1xs. Contemporary Criticism of Children’s 
Books (Second Book). By Anne Carroll Moore. Illustrated. 
440 Pages. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $3.00. 


ISS Anne Carroll Moore is the well-known 

supervisor of work with children at the 
New York Public Library. This is a continua- 
tion of her work in children’s reading viewed 
from the standpoint of the creative artist and 
the accepted critic. ‘““The Three Owls” is the 
only sustained record of contemporary criticism of 
children’s books in existence. Artists and authors 
receive special attention from such competent 
writers as Padraic Column, Laura Benet and 
Henry Beston, as well as from Miss Moore, who 
has written and edited a book as informing to 
authors and artists in general as it is to parents, 
teachers and librarians. 

The best out of two years’ achievements in 
children’s books of all countries has been included, 
and the book is illustrated in a manner to draw 
attention to the notable progress in the illustra- 
tion of children’s books during the past two years. 


Witty Pogany’s Moruer Goose. 
and Black and White. 152 Pages. 
Sons, New York. .$4.00. 


ILLY POGANY is famous the world over 

for the simplicity of effect and imaginative 
character of his drawings. When the children of 
New York had their own little theatre designed 
for them Willy Pogany did 
the murals to make it really 
theirs in spirit. 

But those of us who 
know him as a success- 
ful mural painter and 
illustrator find it diffi- 
cult to picture a ragged 
little chap of Hungary, 
not so long ago, peering 
through a shop window 
at a gaudy Mother 
Goose book he 
longed for, dream- 


Illustrated in Color 
Thomas Nelson and 


Worthwhile Bookshelf 


ing of the one he would illustrateifheever becamea 
great artist. ‘These dream pictures have been in 
Mr. Pogany’s heart ever since his childhood and 
after two years’ work on the paintings his Mother 
Goose is at last glowing in the colors and gay with 
the spirit of childhood which his palette unfail- 
ingly expresses. 

A child needs several copies of Mother Goose. 
He needs particularly Mr. Pogany’s and so does 
the adult who is interested in fantasy and wis- 
dom, newly conceived through the clarity of. 
modern art, need this lovable book. 


THE CuHILp-CENTERED ScHoot. By Harold Rugg and Ann 
Shumaker. Illustrated. 359 Pages. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson. $2.40. 


progressive school movement has been 
growing rapidly and is bound to have a 
vitalizing influence upon American education. 
These less-formal schools substitute freedom for 
formalism, make life experience instead of ready- 
made subject-matter the key to teaching, re-orient 
education about its true center, the child. But 
the child-centered schools are young; they are 
pioneering. This volume, from the experience of 
two teachers of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, is a sympathetic appraisal of the new 
education as exemplified in actual school practice 
of the modern theories of teaching. 

The philosophic and psychological bases of the 
new education are clearly brought out. They 
are discussed succinctly, with keen insight into 
their meaning, and in comparison with the 

older principles that for the most part 
dominate the schools of today. The 

programs or courses of the new schools, 
built around units of work, centers 
of interest, or enterprises, receive 
critical analysis with direct com- 
parison with the school sub- 
ject organization of the 
conventional cur- 
riculum. Music, 
the dance, rhyth- 
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mic bodily education, painting, sculpture, litera- 
ture, dramatics, have become prominent in the 
activities of the progressive schools. The way in 
which they are being developed and their role in 
drawing out the child’s creative ability and self- 
expression are discussed sanely. It is an import- 
ant phase of the new education and adequate 
attention is paid to it in this book. 

“The Child-Centered School’ should be read 
by all interested in the training of children. It is 
a clear picture of just what is happening in the 
schools founded upon the principles of the new 
education. 


Ourpoor ApvENTURES. By Albert E. Shirling. Illus- 
trated. 250 Pages. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. $1.00. 


By Nathalie Forbes Moulton. 
Tittle, Brown and Company, 


ADVENTURES IN HEALTH. 
Illustrated. 140 Pages. 
Boston. $0.70. 


Tue Farm Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by 
the Author. 206 Pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $1.76. 


Litre Tontno. By Helen Hill and Violet Mazwell. 
Illustrated. 211 Pages. The Macmillan Company, New 


York. $1.76. 
Rocky Bruty. By Holling Clancy Holling. Illustrated. 
148 Pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 


ROM Mr. Shirling’s alluring story of the boy, 

Roger, who has a chance to live on the farm 
where his father did as a boy, to the rollicking 
adventures of Rocky Billy, a real Rocky Mountain 
goat, each of these new supplementary readers 
will take children into the open in health and 
happiness. The book of Roger is full of other 
children with whom he plays, and illustrations 
from rare nature photographs that tell as inter- 
esting stories as does the text. The contents of 
“Adventures in Health” thrills one with such 
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titles as “Giant Waterfall, Smudjimps and the 
Cleanaways,” ‘““A Week with Molly Milkgiver’ 
“The Brushing Adventure’ and Promises 
of the Friendly Vegetables.”’ Every story of the 
baker’s dozen that fills the book not only interests 
but teaches small silent readers a lesson in health- 
ful living. 

If there were twins in the moon, Lucy Fitch 
Perkins would diseover them and make her 
expectant child audience at once acquainted with 
them. The “Farm Twins” is written in short 
sentences about younger children than those 
whose gay adventures have come to us from every 
corner of the globe; but this gives the book a 
value for reading aloud at home and in kinder- 
garten, and an earlier mastery in the first grade 
which is an advantage. The Farm Twins are 
left in a clothes basket on the doorstep of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tilly, who were exactly the right couple to 
receive and make them happy. Their growing-up 
days on the farm are the days for which every 
child longs. 

“Little Tonino” was a child in an old hill town 
in Provence who went to school in a castle and 
on Saturdays helped his father with a flower farm. 
It came about that his favorite donkey must be 
sold and the story, woven through with the 
colors, ways and pattern of an ancient Provencal 
town, tells how Tonino earned the money to keep 
his donkey Tintourlet. It is a lovable tale. 


How Shall We Teach History? 


A tentative syllabus in history for grades four 
to eight, which is thought in some ways to blaze 
a new trail in the study of history, has been 
issued by the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, and has been distributed to superintend- 
ents of schools. In the syllabus the continuity 
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of history is emphasized and the development 
of the present from the past is traced. The 
whole life of man is set forth, not merely his 
political and military achievements. 

The aim is to promote in the pupil an under- 
standing of the present from knowledge of the 
past, appreciation of the operation of cause and 
effect, and interpretation of the. contributions 
of the past in its culture, institutions, and social 
procedure to the end that conditions in the 
present social order may be improved and a 
spirit of tolerance and good will inspired toward 
people of other lands. The syllabus is the work 
of school men and women actively engaged in 
teaching in the public schools and higher insti- 
tutions of New York, in co-operation with repre- 
sentatives of the State Education Department. 


Developing Character 


One of the most important objectives of the 
public-school courses of Denver, Colorado, is 
the development of character. Each course of 
study used in the schools is organized for a 
definite purpose in contributing to character 
education, and report cards in certain grades have 
sections in which pupils may be marked in relia- 
bility, social attitudes and clear thinking as 
well as health, thrift and the usual school sub- 
jects. 
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Finding What He is Interested In 

With the purpose of outlining a course of 
study for primary children of slower-moving 
minds than the average child, but who are not 
subnormal, experimental classes are conducted 
in the schools of Baltimore, Maryland. The 
purpose is to enrich the curriculum by increased 
use of educational activities and experiences, 
and to adjust it to the normal interests of these 
children. The study will be carried on for three 
years, and the movement in curriculum adjust- 
ment will follow the children as they advance 
to the second and third grades. 

In a model-boat contest held last year in the 
schools of Baltimore 2,000 boats were made by 
pupils of the elementary, junior and senior high 
schools. Much interest was shown by parents 
in the children’s work, and in carrying out the 
project the Maryland Yacht Club and many 
departments of the city government co-operated 
with the division of vocational education. 


Development of the ‘‘Ragged School’’ 

Our present vision on the social problems of 
the child is illustrated in the development of 
the Cleveland Children’s Aid Society. This 
society, which had its origin about seventy-five 
years ago in a ‘“‘ragged school,” having gone 
through the stages of industrial school, insti- 
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tution for the care of dependent children, and 
center for child placement, describes in a recent 
bulletin its present program as a center for child 
study. The institutional buildings have been 
put in repair for two major types of service. 
Ten beds are assigned to the Cleveland Child 
Guidance Clinic for the observation and treat- 
ment of its difficult children. Thirty beds are 
assigned to the Cleveland Children’s Bureau 
for receiving-home service. The Child Guidance 
Clinic provides the mental-health study of de- 
pendent children admitted to the receiving home. 
The Children’s Bureau medical clinic is respon- 
sible for the medical examination, care and 
treatment of all children admitted. Dental service 
is given by the Children’s Aid Society dentist. 
By this co-ordination of activities it is hoped 
that the institution will be fully adjusted to 
modern methods of child care and will render 
its maximum of service to the city’s needy children. 


Importance of First Teeth Recognized 

First teeth of children in Cascade, Montana, 
are cared for in a dental clinic by the schools at a 
cost to parents of one dollar a year. The schools 
sponsor also regular medical examination of 
each pupil. All the work is administered through 
the health bureau of Cascade County, located 
at Great Falls. 


Standards for Child Safety 

The California State Department of Social 
Welfare sent recently to the boards of directors 
of children’s institutions in the state new require- 
ments of safety and better organization to 
become effective for 1929. These include the 
prohibition of third-floor dormitories in wooden 
buildings, physical examination of employees, 
and provision of adequate social-case work for 
all children’s institutions. The qualifications 
of training and experience required by the 
American Association of Social Workers will 
be regarded, in general, as satisfactory prepara- 
tion for social workers to be employed by the 
institutions, and in no case will less than one 
social-case worker to one hundred children be 
considered adequate. 


Model School in Buenos Ayres 

A large school building with accommodations 
for a day nursery for one hundred and fifty 
children of working mothers. a kindergarten 
for four hundred children, and an. elementary 
school for five hundred children will be con- 
structed on its own property by the Jockey 
Club of Buenos Aires, Argentina. A central 
section and two wings will compose the build- 
ing. It will contain in addition to the school- 
rooms a library, dining-room, baths, a gym- 
nasium and a swimming pool. 
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Ohio State Educational Conference 


The program of the annual Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, April 4, 5, and 6, offers 
many speakers of note from outside the state. 
Arthur J. Klein, U. S. Bureau of Education; 
Joseph Jastrow, School for Social Research, 
New York; Arthur I. Gates, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; B. R. Buckingham, Harvard 
University; A. Coleman, University of Chicago; 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, lecturer in English; Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Columbia University; J. E. 
Butterworth, Cornell University, and many other 
educators of achievement will contribute to 
what promises to be an unusually rich course 
of lectures. 


Bringing the Tree-Dwellers into the 
Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 13) 
The Tree-Dweller Book Made by Each Child. 
A. The following table of contents is self- 
explanatory: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Map—tTree-Dweller Land. Page 

A List—How We Earned Our Money....................... 5 


Picture—At Washington 
Stories—Our Trip to Woodland Park, The Elephant, The. 

Cut-outs—The Elephant, The Wolves 
Stories—The Sheep, The 
Cut-outs—The Sheep, The 
Stories—The Lion, The Foxes, The Bears, The Rabbits 
Cut-outs—Lion, Fox, Bear, Rabbit 
Word Lists—Tree-Dweller Words 
Program—Tree-Dweller Plays 
Word List—Long-Ago Plant Life 


At the conclusion of this primitive life unit 
it was interesting to note what the children 
themselves thought they had gained from the 
study. With this idea in mind they were asked 
the questions which are given below. Repre- 
sentative answers follow each question. 


1. What have you learned from the study of the 
Tree-Dwellers? 


“T didn’t know trees would give shelter. I go under a tree 
now when it rains.” 


“T didn’t know there ever were Tree-Dwellers. Now I like 
them because they did so much for us.” 


“T learned how people first learned to cook.” 
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“T learned about all kinds of trees. 
the birch tree.” 

“T learned how people first happened to weave.” 

“I thought people had always used fire. I learned that they 
were afraid of fire and then made it their friend.’ 

“T didn’t know how people first learned to use tools or weapons.” 

“T learned how people used to get their food.” 

“T didn’t know that people had to find out how to crack nuts.” 

“T learned how the little children had to leave their mothers 
and take care of themselves.” 


2. As you have been studying about the Tree- 
Dwellers have you thought of something 
which you would like to study next year? 


A resume of their answers: 


They wished to study— 
more about trees. 
more about animals. 
more about rocks. 

The Lake-Dwellers. 

Other books about Tree-Dwellers. 

The Early Cave-Men. 

The Later Cave-Men. 

The Early Sea-People. 

The Early Herdsmen. 

Indian Life. 


I didn’t even know about 


Had the purpose of the study of the prim- 
itive neighborhood been realized? 


The Playground in Community Gardening 
(Continued from page 16) 


mittee in addition to points received in the 
regular playground work. 

Some extracts from eleven-year-old Dorothy’s 
notebook will show our correlation of writing 
and composition with the actual gardening: 


OUR MOTTO. Page 1 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 

INDEX. Page 3 
Name; age, address and garden............-.--..0005. Page 1 

EXPENSES Page 7 

INCOME. 

Total value of radishes from June 7 to July 5..........-.. $0.55 
Total value of lettuce from June 26 to July 25............ 55 
Total value of spinach from June 28 to July 10............ _.15 
Total value of beans from July 10 to August 28........... 1.10 


Total value of beets from July 10 to August 30........... A5 
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Total value of flowers from July 17 to August 24.......... $0.35 
Total value of carrots from July 25 to August 24.......... .20 
Total value of kohl-rabi from July 29 to August 24........  .45 
NOTES. Page 23 

Germination of Seeds. 


There are 13 Chemical Elements Necessary for Plant Growth. 
10 come from air and moisture. 
3 elements are often lacking: 

1. Nitrogen. 

2. Potassium. 

3. Phosphorus. 

These ‘can be supplied by fertilizer. We get the nitrate from 
Chile where it can be scraped off the ground, from crushed phos- 
phate rocks found in South Carolina, Florida, Idaho, Tennessee 
and other places. 

Potassium deposits are found in Germany and Alsace, alkali 
lakes and also cement dust and wood ashes. 

Air. 

Nine-tenths of all the dry matter of plants comes from the air. 
This is a very important reason why we should be careful that 
the plants have all the air that they need. If the air supply is 
cut off, their food supply is lessened, which of course affects their 

owth. 

Wiis: Cover a plant with a glass which will let the 
sunlight through, but will shut off the air supply. Watch these 
plants for a week or so and see how they have plenty of sunlight, 
but not enough air. The plants will get droopy and tired looking 
and they will not grow well. If the glass is left on too long the 
plant will die. It is the carbon in the air, which the leaves and 
the sunlight make into the wood of a tree, and the flowers, fruits 
and perfumes and beautiful colors of the plants. 

We crowd our plants so as to shut off sunlight and air and they 
grow weak. They are pale and do not bear fruit. 

Plants need fresh air and sunshine same as children. 


Saving Seeds. 

We are planning on saving seeds from our garden for several 
reasons: 

1. It is economy to save our own seeds for we will not have 
to buy seeds. 

2. We know our seeds will be fresh and will grow. 

3. We can give seeds to other boys and girls who cannot buy seeds. 

4. We can plant seeds from a variety that we like real well. 

5. We are going to save flower seed also. 

~ We will be careful to gather our seeds when ripe, dry them, 

place them in packages, label them, and remember where we 
store them so we will be ready when garden time comes next 
spring. 


Jimmie’s Garden 

(Continued from page 49) 
and then the two boys ran out to the backyard 
and started to work. Jimmie used the spade 
to turn the soil and Tommy used the rake to 
get all the lumps out of the earth and make the 
ground smooth and fine. They did not stop 
working until almost dinner time, and never 
were two boys as hungry. When the birthday 
cake was brought on the table, and Jimmie was 
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| SCHOOLROOM 


FAVORITES 


APSCO 


Catalog AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


| There’s an ‘““APSCO”’ Pencil Sharpener to meet the needs of every 
school. Today most schools use one or more “‘APSCO” models, so 


I] ask your Supply House or Stationer to show you our different 


machines and explain their merits. 


The “CHICAGO”’—for standard size pencils, $1.00. 
The “MARVEL’’—with the self-centering guide, $1.75. 
The “DANDY”’—with automatic feeding, $6.00. 


INGAWAY SONGS 
CHILDREN 


by MILLS ~ MERRIMAN 


Sing- Away Songs for ‘Children 


Words by Harriette Melissa Mills 
Music by Elsie A. Merriman 


offers a unique and valuable collection of delightful verse and tuneful 
melodies, each created to meet some direct need of the young child's 
musical advancement as experienced in one of the nation’s foremost 
training schools for kindergarten teachers. 

_The verses cover a great variety of subjects to meet the wide range of 
the little child’s interest and imagination. 

All of the Sing-Away Songs have been tested and perfected by actual 
experience in the teaching of small children, and this book is presented to 
teachers and mothers with the assurance that in its pages will be found a 
collection of verse and melody of delightful simplicity and charming 
for small children to ding, designed by authorities to further the child's 
musical development. Price, $2.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 


cluded: 


First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 
Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 

Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark a the Best 
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START A BAND— 
PLAY “AT ONCE” 


Without practice or study—without musical training 
whatever—children can produce fine orchestral effects 
on these wonder SONG-O-PHONES. 


You hum the tune and rich mellow music 
issues forth equal to a brass band. 

Hundreds of successful pupil bands at- 
test to the popularity of these quickly 
played instruments. 

We will furnish SONG-O-PHONES 
for a ten-piece band, including Cornets, 
Trombones, Saxophone, Bugle, Bass Horn, 
etc., for $14.40, or larger size, $20.70. 
The children will enjoy it; you will find it 
an excellent way to develop their musical = 
sense 
Se nd today for catalog and make your z 
selection. Inexpensive—70 cents to $3.25 = 
each. 


A Practical Guide for Mothers and Teachers 
: By MARGARET A. TRACE 


i H to make all block building | 
? (LES) practical and truly educational : 
? is told in this book, the most com-: 
? plete work of its kind ever published. : 
: 240 pages, 179 diagrams of block pro- : 
? jects and 139 illustrations of com-: 
i : pleted building with detailed direc- : 


i tions. Printed on strong, heavy : 
paper and durably bound in Buckram : 


Cloth. 
Price, $3.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ready to blow out the candles 
and make his wish, he said, “I 
wish that we have a fine garden.”’ 
Then he blew hard, and all the 
candles flickered and went out at 
once. Which meant that his 
wish would come true! 

But a garden meant hard 
work. Every afternoon after 
school the boys hurried home, 
and before they played any 
games they dug and raked in the 
garden, preparing the soil for the 
planting of the seeds. 

“Tt’s much more fun than dig- 
ging trenches,” said Tommy, 
“because we have something to 
look forward to.” 

When the soil was ready, the 
boys drove some small stakes at 
either end of the garden space, 
and tied a string tightly across 
so that they could plant in 
straight rows. Then, one Satur- 
day afternoon when Jimmie’s 
father was at home, he showed 
them how to plant the seeds. 
They planted the carrots in a 
border around the beds where 
the radishes, lettuce, beets and 
onions were to grow, because the 
leaves of the carrots are so pretty 
and feathery that they would 
make the beds look more attrac- 
tive. It wasn’t long until they 
could see the little sprigs of green 
pushing up through the dark 
earth. 

Soon they could see in their 
garden a resemblance to the 
greenery of the pictures on the 
seed packages, and they learned 
to recognize weeds when they 
came pushing up among the 
vegetables and flowers. They 
always pulled them out. They 
often used the hoe to keep the 
soil loose around the plants, and 
they sprinkled the garden each 
day that it did not rain. It was 
an eventful day when the first 
few radishes were ripe, and 
Jimmie and Tommy pulled some 
up, washed them off and sat on 
the back steps eating them. 

In July, Jimmie’s' grand- 
mother came for a visit and 
many of the vegetables were 
ripe, so Tommy was invited 
again to dinner. The boys were 


happy to show grandmother how 
greatly they had appreciated her 
birthday gift. In the center of 
the table was a beautiful bowl of 
flowers that they had raised, and 
the vegetables that were served 
were those that Jimmie and 
Tommy had planted. The 
roast beef was decorated with 
parsley. There was a delicious 
dish of creamed carrots and peas, 
and also some tender green 
beans. The salad was made of 
lettuce and over it was a com- 
bination of radishes, onions and 
beets chopped fine. 

After dinner the boys asked 
Jimmie’s grandmother to go out 
to the garden with them to see 
their flowers. The zinnias grew 
stiff and straight, holding their 
heads of orange, white, pink and 
deep red high. The nasturtiums 


THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better potion for you at a cost of 


only $10.00 
Write to_our Main Office for Free Literature. 


DO IT NOW; WE'LL DO THE REST 
National Educational Service, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 
DENVER, COLO. 


WILMINGTON DENVER CHICAGO 
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nestled closer to the ground than 
the zinnias but their smaller 
blossoms were of almost the 
same shades. The marigolds 
were stately and of a gorgeous 
orange, and the batchelor’s but- 
tons were dainty in pink and 
white and blue. The snap- 
dragons were pink and Jimmie 
picked one and put one on his 
finger to show grandmother how 
the little blossom could be made 
to snap like a dragon, and open 
and close its mouth. The cos- 
mos was not yet in bloom as it 
was a fall flower, but the pansies 
looked up from a shady spot 
where in the daytime their wist- 
ful faces would not feel the hot 
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WE HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


sun too much. 

“And, Grandmother,” said 
Jimmie, “I like the flowers that 
know how to tell time the best. 
They are the most interesting.” 
He then showed her the morning- 
glories that climbed on the fence 


Great Northern forits won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kaneas City, Mo. 


ideal hotel. 


ah 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 


$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


New Garage One-Half Block 


the principal cities, fend for tll- 
ustrated catalog 


90-22-24 Sty 


and twined around the stalks of 
corn. They had already gone to 
sleep but in the morning they 
would come out in pink and blue 
and remain out untilnoon. The 
four-o’clocks would open about 
four in the afternoon. 

One day, after Jimmie had 
gathered all the vegetables that 
his mother could use and 
Tommy had taken some home to 
his mother, they found that 
there were many left. 

“Maybe we could sell them,” 
suggested Tommy. 

“Let’s try,” agreed Jimmie. 

They made the carrots, beets, 
onions, lettuce and parsley into 
bunches, and asked the grocer 
how much they should charge 
foreach bunch. ‘There were five 
carrots, four or five beets, 
according to size, and seven or 
eight onions ineach bunch. The 
lettuce and parsley were ar- 
ranged in bunches about as big 
as a cauliflower. The grocer 
said that they should ask ten 
cents a bunch for the carrots and 
beets and lettuce, and three 
cents for the onions and parsley. 
He said they should measure the 
beans and peas in quart meas- 


* school supply firms. 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE, 
For 
EYES 
Teachers will find 

PRIMER Y 
PICTURE AND “C) 
WORD 
STAMPS 
very helpful. 


For sale by all 


bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 


2444 Ainslie St., 
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ures and ask fifteen cents for each quart. 
They borrowed a quart measure from the kitchen, 
loaded their coaster wagon with vegetables 
and started out for the neighbor’s. 

Everyone was glad to buy vegetables from the 
boys, as they found them so much fresher than 
those in the stores. When fall came and school 
started again, and everything in the garden had 
been used, Jimmie said to Tommy: ‘We have 
enough money that we have made selling vege- 
tables to put in the savings bank, and next spring 
we can buy more seeds with it so that next year 
we can have even a larger garden.” 

The birthday present had grown with the 
garden. 


Design in Lavender and Yellow 
(Continued from page 31) 


background (1), or a neutral-gray ground such 
as the slate blackboard. Circular units may be 
repeated at regular intervals. They may be 
grouped in two’s or three’s, with a wide space 
between groups, or they may be grouped in 
alternation of number such as two and one, 
three and one. The paper bands with yellow 
edge either above or below, according to the 
location of the bands in relation to the circles, 
should be continuous strips the entire length of 
the decoration. This may be readily accom- 
plished by using bands eighteen inches long 
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which are either butted at the ends or slightly 
overlapped. 

When designing shapes for a decoration similar 
to this in lavender and yellow, the free cuttings 
should be made from folded paper as indicated in 
the full-size drawings. In order to keep the 
proportional scale consistent, one should use 
papers of the approximate size of the cuttings 
desired. This decoration is full of possibilities 
in a variety of color schemes and new shapes 
quite within the creative power of confident 
teachers and resourceful children. 


April Calls for Creative Art 


(Continued from page 34) 


or paint, between parts, will strengthen the com- 
position. 

If the flowers are designed with a bowl, arrange 
to have one flower and a leaf or two extend over 
the edge of the bowl. If designed for a long 
border, arrange several shorter stemmed flowers 
and leaves at either end, and finish with a straight 
border one-inch wide at base, green, or any other 
color. For extra flowers reverse position of some 
of those illustrated. 

As illustrated, have the younger children trace 
the shape for the goldfish from elliptical patterns, 
adding fins, tail and eyes free-hand. Color with 
crayon or paints. The problem may be beauti- 
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fully worked out in cut paper, cutting the goldfish 
from gilt paper. After the problem is finished, 
cut out the bowl, spread a margin of white paste 
all around the edges and place a sheet of clear, 
transparent paper over this. The effect is that of 
shiny glass through which one can see the water, 
fish, weeds and pebbles. Transparent wrapping 
from candy boxes and other containers can be 
saved for use in this problem. The bowl may 
ordinarily be cut out and mounted on dark blue 
construction paper, 9’” x 12’. 


In the Crowded Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 44) 


4. Arranging blocks in rows for a dolls’ theater 
and putting on a puppet show or perhaps a 
“real show”’ for the dolls to observe. 

5. Playing ‘“‘basketball.’”’ Choosing sides and 
taking turns throwing the ball from a certain 
line into the wastebasket. Each time the ball 
goes safely in it counts a point for the side that 
throws it. This offers good practice in adding 
up the points for each side. Sometimes the boys 
play against the girls. 

—Atice E. DuBois, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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A Project in Wholesome Living 


My B1 class made an interesting health 
book to take home. We used five 9” x 12” 
pieces of newspaper stock folded with the short 
edges together so that each page is 9’ x 6”. A 
piece of neutral-toned paper, 9’’ x 12’, folded in 
the same way serves as the cover. These pages 
and cover were sewed together neatly with a 
piece of bright raffia and a nice bow tied on 
the outside. I printed HEALTH BOOK in 
large letters on the upper side of each cover; 
the child wrote his name in the lower part of his 
own cover. Then each child pasted in the center 
of the cover a hectographed picture of our flag 
which he had previously colored. Thus far, 
handwork, drawing and writing were used in 
the project, covering three lessons. 


Through health talks with the class and visits 
of the school nurse the meaning of health was 
developed and the children learned the measures 
that are necessary to keep strong and clean. 
Many language situations grew out of this part 
of the project. Several magazines were brought 
by the children and diligent searching and careful 
cutting revealed many pictures to be used in 
the health book. Each child kept his pictures 


Young America needs to be taught to write easily and 
legibly. To do this, a good start should be 
made in the First Grade 


WITH 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCILS 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse them. If 
you teach Primary Writing you should be 
acquainted with them. 


Offer to Primary Teachers: Write us, giving the name of your 
School District, for our free Beginner’s Packet No. 205-J. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY City, NEW JERSEY 
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in a big envelope and some children shared with 
others who did not have enough. When all the 
pictures were ready each child pasted his in his 
book in any rotation he wished, being sure they 
were placed in the middle of the page and only 
one picture on a page. This cutting and pasting 
covered several periods and much independence 
and co-operation were developed during that time. 

When finished, each book contained a picture 
of a bottle of milk, glass of water with figure 4 
above, a loaf of bread colored brown for whole 
wheat, a cut-out of a bathtub, a toothbrush, a 
bed in straight line drawing with crayon, with a 
drawing of a window open at top and bottom, an 
apple and an orange, vegetables, especially 
lettuce, carrots and peas, a drawing of a clock 
with hands pointing to 7 o’clock, and a tracing 
of the hands. 

Each child who had a neat book was allowed 
to stand in front of the room and “‘read’’ his 
health book. The story read as follows: 


Drink four glasses of water every day. 
Drink milk too. 

Eat dark bread. 

Eat apple, orange, carrots, peas, lettuce. 
Take baths in the bathtub. 

Brush teeth twice a day. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Hotel Clinton 


Is Succeeding because it Gives the 
Traveling Public what 


Go to bed at 7 o’clock. 
Sleep with windows open at top and bottom. 
Have clean hands before eating. 


For a drive on brushing the teeth twice a 
day a sample of tooth paste was given each 
child so that everyone could take part. Four 
children who said their mother had no money 
to buy them a toothbrush were each given one. 
Then everyone was anxious to tell the teacher 
he had brushed his teeth before coming to 
school and before he went to bed the night before. 
This drive lasted two weeks, as long as I was 
sure everyone had tooth paste at home. 

During the next month a drive was carried 
on in eating fruit and vegetables every day. 
A daily chart was kept on the blackboard and a 
record was kept of the number of pupils who 
had lettuce, carrots, peas, apples and oranges 
the day before. Pictures were pasted on the 
board at each heading so that the child could 
see what food he meant. As we have a great 
many foreign children this attention is, very 
necessary. Often if the teacher says Jose must 
have this or that to make him grow the child 
stands a good chance of his parents seeing that 
he gets it. 

—MouRIEL G. Brown, San Pedro, California. 
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Managing Director 
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An Attractive Decoration 


Perhaps not many readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD know 
into what a unique decoration 
a good sized sweet potato may 
be transformed. A medium- 
sized sweet potato is placed in 
a large paste jar and covered 
with water. After being kept 
in the basement for a time, it 
begins to sprout. It is then 
brought to the schoolroom and 
kept in a sunny window. The 
only attention it requires is to 
be kept supplied with water. 
The long graceful vines are an 
attractive decoration until the 
close of school. 

—KATHERYNE McDona.p, Cave-in- 

Rock, Illinois. 


Corrective Posture Work for 
Young Children 
(Continued from page 19) 

one foot, place the other foot, 
also straight-legged, upon the 
seat of a chair, then bend over 
and try to touch his raised 
knee with his head. It hurts! 
But the youngster who would 
complain bitterly if he were 
asked to execute this as an 
exercise, with but half the 
strain, will grin and bear the 
discomfort cheerfully, if he is 
playing Crane. For a third 
game, a pair of hunters rowing 
up a tropical stream may be 
imitated by seating two young- 
sters on the ground opposite 
each other, with hands clasped 
and legs alternating. One leans 
back in a “long pull and a 
strong pull’ on his oars, as 
his fellow leans forward and 
allows him to do so a moment 
later. 

For flat feet, the Tight Rope 
Walker offers as good a cure as 
any. His tight rope need not 
be actually high; a line on the 
ground does quite as well, if the 
young circus performer -will 
place heel and toe in close 
apposition to it while perform- 
ing his ‘‘act.”” The Conjurer is 
another worthy exemplar. He 
sits on a chair with marbles on 
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the ground in front of him, and 
“palms” them, or should we 
say ‘‘soles’’ them, in strict accu- 
racy, passing them from one 
foot to the other. He may also 
slip them to his ‘‘confederate,”’ 
whose foot muscles must be 
equally well trained if he is 
not to drop the marbles and 
spoil the “trick.” 

For training in general 
posture, there is one impersona- 
tion that might not be readily 
recognized by the _ spectator. 
Although there is no doubt in 
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the mind of any student of 
child nature that the youngster 
in the picture is quite sure he 
is faithfully representing some- 
thing. As a matter of fact, he 
has been told to “‘be a Giraffe, 
a tall Giraffe,” and he is cer- 
tainly being one! Without 
thinking at all about his body 
posture, he is actually stand- 
ing just as well as he possibly 
can in the endeavor to be as 
tall as a Giraffe. 

These games find a recom- 
mendation in the fact that they 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Song of the Lark 


Breton 


ACH of us builds, by imagination, the world we live 
in. Things are our bricks and stones. We fashion and unite 
them by our thoughts and feelings. If you would have your 
children great and beautiful in character, help them to build 


their world great and beautiful. 


Do it with pictures! 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 


3x3% For 50or more. 
5%x8_ For 25 or more. 


Send 50 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. Size 5%4 x 8. Or 50 for Children. Size 3x3. 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors. 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Also Ani- 
mals, Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, etc. Size 7x9. 


Send $1.00 for 33 Common Birds, with a very 
brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes. 
Size 22x 28 including margin. $1.00 Each 
for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for this picture and End of Day. 


Hand colored, same size, $3.00 for two; $2.00 
for one. 150 subjects. 


CATALOGUES Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 


Catalogue of 1600 Miniature Illustrations. 
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may be played at home with dad 
and mother with quite as much 
gusto as in kindergarten or 
clinic. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that they are 
not exercises, a proviso not 
always carried by the too con- 
scientious parent, who may lose 
their value if he forgets this. 
But, after all, it’s lots of fun. 


Better still, it works! 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Creative Work with the Toy 
Orchestra 
(Continued from page 21) 
the louder parts. In 3-4 meas- 
ure the best effect is rap-shake- 
shake. In 4-4 measure a pleas- 
ing way to play is rap, shake, 
rap, shake, rap, rap, rap. The 
wood block and _ sticks go 
together well, the wood block 
following the same general plan 


FOLLOWING STATES: 


Should Write Immediately. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
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THE BETTER 
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Every teacher needs it. 


free to members; 50c to non-members: 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten materia! for one or two children at an 


exceptionally low price 


Chain n Making —_ Bead Stringing, $0.70 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Orayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
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E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 
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enough to write with slight pressure. 
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Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimise 
the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft 
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as the drum. The sticks, being 
lighter, may play on more beats 
although not all the time. They 
should never be allowed to 
hurry, as their steady click is 
the body of the rhythm. 
Cymbals are fascinating to 
children but, like all strong 
seasoning, they must not be 
overstrong. They mark climaxes 
and cadences, and come in tri- 
umphantly on “grand finales.” 
For a softer tone than the 
usual clang, let two children 
divide the part of cymbals, 
each child holding one cymbal 
by strap or button and striking 
the edge with a rhythm stick 
or some wooden striker. Tri- 
angles are usually best on the 
first beat of the measure. In 
3-4 measure the bells may play 
on the second and third beats. 
In 4-4 measure the bells may 
play on each beat and the 
triangles on the first. Both 
bells and triangles sound best 
with the lighter parts of the 
music. An occasional bell solo 
for four measures is lovely, and 
helps the children to appreciate 
effects other than the primitive 
clangor that delights their souls. 
Castanets are most effective 
in waltz rhythm, and _ those 
on a handle are easiest for 
small children to play well. 
They should be .used on the 
second and third beats. The 
xylophone may well be left for 
the second and third grades, 
where the children can read the 
letter names on the keys readily 
and do definite work with it. 
Take up creative work in 
music fearlessly and gladly, and 
share the children’s joy in it. 
Do not attempt it until there 
has been enough work in orches- 
tration by direction to famil- 
larize the children with the 


_Instruments and with orderly 


ways of playing them. Chil- 
dren can think musically, so 
give them the opportunity to 
express themselves along this 
line, and bring into their lives 
one more element of that beauty 
which makes for happiness. 
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